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PREFACE. 

In no department of learning has greater advancement 
been made during the last few years than the department 
of history. There are histories of the world, histories of 
nations, histories of great movements and great events, and 
histories of men, all well written and by the ablest scholars. 
In the course of study, and the credit allowed for the work 
done, colleges and universities make the subject of history 
co-ordinate with other branches and some of the strongest 
men in these institutions are those in charge of this work. 
The secondary schools, too, give history equal rank with 
other studies. 

The Methodology of History abounds in good books, 
prepared by some of the ablest teachers in the country, and 
reports of committees that have made most thorough in- 
vestigations of what is being done and may be done in the 
schools of this as well as those of other countries. 

During the last ten years there has been a keen and 
widespread interest in the subject of history in the grades. 
It has been discussed by state and national teachers' associ- 
ation as well as carefully considered by historical societies. 
Much has been done looking toward the formulating of 
some general course of study and the creation of a senti- 
ment in favor of trained teachers for this work. 

A great deal has been accomplished too in the prepara- 
tion of material adapted to each of the different grades. 
Many excellent books, covering every phase of the work, 
have been published and may now be obtained by every one. 
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But thus far, outside of the city schools, the grades have 
not shared in the great advantages resulting from the ad- 
vancement in historical scholarship. Many reasons might 
be assigned for this, but the chief one, as it has appeared 
to the author, has been the lack of a book on methods 
adaped to the needs of grade teachers. Such a book should 
offer ( I ) a course of instruction which would enable them 
to understand of what the materials of history consist, and 
how to interpret and adapt them to the different grades. 
(2) A series of type lessons showing how each of the dif- 
ferent kinds of material should be presented. (3) Care- 
fully selected lists of books of a professional character with 
page citations where exact information on any given topic 
may be found. (4) Full bibliographies for each of the 
grades, giving lists of books, periodicals, maps, charts, etc., 
together with price and address of publisher. (5) The 
whole subject of United States History should be fully out- 
lined. (6) Very full indexes, supplying ready references 
to all subject matter treated. (7) In the treatment of the 
whole subject, the particular, the concrete should be used 
rather than the general or the abstract ; or perhaps it would 
be more nearly correct to say that the fundamental and the 
abstract should be used only after they have been estab- 
lished by the use of the particular and the concrete. (8) 
The illustrations should be drawn largely from American 
History. By this means practically every topic usually 
treated in its study may be discussed. 

This is the plan of the work here presented. 
> Henry L. Tai^kington. 
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Chapter L 

The Materials of History. 

Definitions. The definition which may be given of 
history will depend upon the view taken of it. 

Freeman says: "History is past politics; politics is 
present history.'* This is a political view of the subject. 

McMaster and Green each emphasizes the fact that he 
is writing a history of the people. According to the for- 
mer, the purpose is "to describe the dress, the occupations, 
the amusements, the literary canons of the times; to note 
the changes of manners and morals ; to trace the growth of 
that humane spirit which abolished punishment for debt, 
which reformed the discipline of prisons and jails and 
which has, in our own time, destroyed slavery and lessened 
the miseries of dumb brutes." These historians give more 
prominence to what is termed institutional history; that is, 
the schools, the churches, the various kinds of industries, 
and social progress. 

Froude defines history as "a voice forever sounding 
across the centuries the laws of right and wrong." This 
is an ethical view of the subject and shows that in the 
long run right triumphs and wrong fails. Tacitus expressed 
the same truth when he wrote : "This I regard as the his- 
torian's highest function, to let no worthy action be un- 
commemorated and to hold out the reprobation of posterity 
as a terror to evil words and deeds." 

Professor George B. Adams in discussing this ques- 
tion says: "No matter what disguise may be worn in a 
given case, no matter what the name may be by which 
a given group [of historians] elects to call itself, no mat- 
ter how small, in the immensity of influences which make 
the whole, may be the force in which it would find a final 
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explanation of history, the emphatic assertion which they 
all make is that history is the orderly progression of man- 
kind to a definite end; and that we may know and state 
the laws which control the actions of men in organized 
society." 

These activities are directed along six general lines: 
the social, the industrial, the political, the religious, the 
educational, the ethical. 

Social Facts. The social facts fall into two general 
classes: (a) Those that relate to the family, as the house, 
the furniture, the food, the clothing, fuel and lights, amuse- 
ments, morals and manners, roads and modes of travel, 
classes of society, and family government; (b) those facts 
that show the relation of the family to society in general, 
as hospitals, almshouses, orphan and insane asylums, insti- 
tutions for the deaf, dumb and blind, factory and prison 
reform, juvenile courts, agencies of all kinds for protect- 
ing the poor and alleviating suffering, playgrounds, parks, 
fairs, etc., quarantine and medical inspection for the public 
good. 

Society passes through four well-defined stages: that 
of the savage who lives by hunting; the herdsman who 
lives from the product of his herds; the husbandman, or 
farmer, who lives from the product of the soil; and the 
manufacturer who transforms the raw material into the 
manufactured articles. Every nation may, to some extent, 
represent all these phases of life, yet one or the other will 
predominate. The American Indian in his early history 
was regarded as a savage. The Hebrews depended upon 
their herds. The American people until within a few years 
were occupied largely in agricultural pursuits; while the 
English have long been a manufacturing people. 
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Particulars of Social Facts. 



I. 



The Home : 






a. 


Houses ; 


• 

1. 


Amusements : 


b. 


Household furniture ; 




( I ) Indoor ; 


c. 


Food; 




(2) Outdoor; 


d. 


Clothing ; 


J- 


Life; 


e. 


Family government; 




(i) On a plantation; 


f. 


Fuel and light; 




(2) In a New England 


g- 


Social classes; 




home; 


h. 


How social differ- 
ences are indicated. 




(3) In the West. 


Humanitarian Work : 






a. 


Hospitals ; 


s- 


Temperance question; 


b. 


Almshouses ; 


h. 


Playgrounds ; 


c. 


Orphan asylums; 


• 

1. 


Parks ; 


d. 


Insane asylums; 


• 

J- 


Places of amusement; 


e. 


Prisons ; 


k. 


Lodges ; 


f. 


Slum work; 


1. 


Clubs. 



Industrial Facts. Industrial facts are those that per- 
tain to earning a living or developing the natural resources 
of a country and will embrace all kinds of occupations, 
trades, professions, inventions and means of transportation. 



Particulars of Industrial Facts. 



I. 



2. 



Products of: 

a. The soil ; 

b. The mill; 

c. The mine: 

Occupations : 

a. Day laborer: 

b. Merchant ; 

c. Farmer ; 



d. The sea; 

e. The forest. 



d. Stockman ; 

e. Miner. 
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4. 



5- 



6. 



7- 



8. 



Trades: 






a. Carpenter ; 


e. 


Railroading ; 


b. Blacksmith ; 


f. 


Sailor; 


c. Shoemaker ; 


g- 


Fisherman ; 


d. Tailor; 


h. 


Fur trader. 


Professions : 






a. The ministry; 


e. 


Editor ; 


b. Medicine : 


f. 


Author ; 


c. Teaching ; 


g- 


Law. 


d. Engineering : 






MaNUI^ ACTURES : 






a. Iron and steel mills; 


c. 


Cotton mills; 


b. Woolen mills; 


d. 


Farm machinery. 


Travel : 






a. Land ; 


b. 


Waterways ; 


( I ) Roads ; 




( I ) Rivers ; 


(2) Horseback; 




(2) Canals; 


(3) Wagon; 




(3) Oceans; 


(4) Stage coach; 




(4) Harbors; 


(S) Railroads. 




( 5 ) Boats — ^kinds. 


Commerce: 






a. Fish ; 


e. 


Farm produ ,1s ; 


b. Lumber; 


f. 


Sugar ; 


c. Ore ; 


g- 


Manufactured goods 


d. Cotton ; 






Labor : 






a. Organization ; 


b. 


Legislation ; 


( I ) Union ; 




( I ) Child labor law: 


(2) Open shop; 




(2) Underground 


(3) Closed shop; 




work; 
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(4) 


Strike ; 


(3) 


Factory reform; 


(5) 


Scab ; , 


(4) 


Eight-hour day ; 






(5) 


Safeguards for 
workmen. 


J. Capital 


• 






a. Organization ; 


b. Legislation ; 


(I) 


Monopoly ; 


(0 


Legal rate of in- 


^ (2) 


Trust ; 




terest ; 


(3) 


Syndicate ; 


(2) 


Incorporated 


(4) 


Rebate ; 




stock company ; 


(5) 


Pool; 


(3) 


Bankruptcy ; 


(6) 


Pass ; 


(4) 


Statute of Limit- 


(7) 


Merger. 




ations ; 






(5) 


Restraint of 


. 






trade ; 






(6) 


National banks. 


1 o. Inventions : 






a. Structural engineer- 


c. Hydraulic engineering; 


ing; 


(I) 


Rivers, harbors, 


(I) 


Railroads ; 




canals ; 


(2) 


Buildings. 


d. Electrical science; 


b. Mechanical engineer- 


(I) 


Transmission of 


ing; 




power; 


(I) 


Motors, steam, 


(2) 


Light ; 




electric, gas; 


(3) 


Transmission of 


(2) 


Machines ; 




thought ; 


(3) 


Tools ; 


(4) 


Use in surgery — 


(4) 


Appliances. 




X-ray. 
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Political Facts. Political facts are those that relate 
to government, local, state, national or international ; to 
methods of administration, powers of the people and how 
exercised, rights of the people and how enforced, progress 
of the people, how advanced by the government. Broadly 
speaking, the material considered centers around one of 
the following civil units: (i) The family; (2) the school; 
(3) the precinct, clan or township; (4) the county, shire 
or tribe; (5) the town, city; (6) the state; (7; the nation. 

Particulars of Political Facts. 



I. 



2. 



Terms : 






a. State ; 


m. 


Bond; 


b. Nation ; 


n. 


Fund; 


c. Constitution, written. 


0. 


Refund ; 


unwritten ; 


p. 


Assumption ; 


d. Sovereignty ; 


q. 


Resumption ; 


e. Territory ; 


r. 


Repudiate ; 


f . Colony ; 


s. 


Disfranchise ; 


g. Government : 


t. 


Spoils system; 


h. Politics : 


u. 


Civil service reform; 


i. Suffrage ; 


V. 


Machine ; 


j. Reprieve; 


w. 


Boss; 


k. Commute ; 


X. 


Caucus. 


1. Pardon ; 






Governments — Geneblal 


• 
• 


% 


a. Forms ; 


b. 


Departments : 


(i) By the one; 




( I ) Executive ; 


(2) By the few; 




(2) Legislative: 


(3) By the many; 




(3) Judicial; 

(4) The people. 
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3. United States Government: 



4. 



5- 



6. 



a. Forms ; 


c. 


Political rights; 


( I ) National ; 




(0 


To hold office; 


(2) Colonial; 




(2) 


To vote, or suff- 


(3) State; 






rage; 


(4) County; 


d. 


Civil 


rights ; 


(5) City; 




(I) 


To hold property; 


(6) Township, pre- 




(2) 


To claim the pro- 


cinct or town. 






tection of the 


(7) School district. 






law; 


b. Departments : 




(3) 


To claim- the 


( I ) Executive ; 






power of the 


(2) Legislative; 






courts to en- 


(3) Judicial; 






force one's 


(4) The people; 






rights. 


Methods of Punishment : 






a. Pillory and stocks; 


e. 


Prison ; 


b. Whipping post ; 




(I) 


Jail; 


c. Branding ; 




(2) 


Penitentiary ; 


d. Reformatories ; 


f. 


Fines. 


Officers : 








a. Qualifications ; 


d. 


Commission : 


b. How elected; 


e. 


Oath of office; 


c. Powers and duties; 


f. 


Offio 


e — how lost. 


Elections : 








a. Registering; 


d. 


Returns ; 


b. Voting ; 


e. 


Board of canvassers. 


c. Judge and clerks of; 
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7. Political Machinery: 

a. Primaries ; 

(i) Who may take part m; 
(2) Officers of; 

b. Conventions — Kinds ; 

(1) County, composed of delegates from each 

precinct ; 

(2) State, composed of delegates from each 

county ; 

(3) National, composed of delegates from each 

state and territory; 

c. Central Committees — Kinds; 

(i) County, composed of one member from 
each precinct or township; 

(2) State, composed of one member from each 

county and sometimes one from each ju- 
dicial district ; 

(3) National, composed of one member from 

each state and territory. 

Religious Facts. Religious facts are those that relate 
to church denominations, buildings, furniture, articles of 
belief, forms of government and of worship, methods of 
conducting religious services and spreading the Gospel, 
Sabbath observances, and religious instruction, both in the 
home and the church. 

Particulars of Religious Facts. 

I. Terms: 

a. Creed; d. Orthodox: 

b. Theology; e. Religious toleration. 

c. Heretic ; 
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2. Early Church : 

a. Jew; c. Pharisee; 

b. Gentile; d. Sadducee. 

3. Early Christain Church: 

a. Apostolic; c. Protestant. 

b. Catholic ; 

4. Branches of the Early Protestant Church: 

a. Lutherans; e. Waldenses; 

b. Hussites; f. Walloons; 

c. Huguenots; g. Wycliffites. 

d. Albigenses ; 

5. History of Modern Churches: 

a. Established church; d. Methodist; 

b. Presbsrterian ; e. Baptist; 

c. Puritan; f. Dutch Reformed; 
(i) Pilgrim; g. Quaker. 

(2) Congrega- 
tional ; 

6. Boards and Societies of the Church : 

a. Foreign Missionary; e. Ministerial Relief; 

b. Home Missionary; f. Church erection; 

c. Tract; g. Publication; 

d. Educational; h. Sunday school; 

i. Young People's. 

7. Church Services: 

a. Preaching; d. Young People's meei- 

b. Sunday school; ing; 

c. Prayer meeting ; e. Ladies' aid ; 

f. Men's leagues. 
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8. Church Government : 

a. Relation to the state ; d. Method of reception of 

b. Local ; members ; 

c. Universal church; e. Church discipline. 

Educational Facts. Educational facts are those that 
relate to schools, school buildings, school furniture, teach- 
ers, books, magazines, newspapers, students, school laws, 
government, courses of study, qualification and manner of 
certificating teachers, textbooks, libraries, schools — how sup- 
ported and who may attend, etc. 



Particulars of Educational Facts. 



I. 



2. 



4. 



Kinds of Sc h ools : 






a. University ; 


h. 


Public school ; 


b. College ; 


• 

1. 


Denominational ; 


c. Academy ; 


• 
J- 


Parochial ; 


e. Normal ; 


k. 


School for girls; 


f. High school; 


1. 


Co-educational. 


g. Private school ; 






Buildings : 






a. Furniture ; 


d. 


Ventilation ; 


b. Apparatus ; 


e. 


Light and heating. 


c. Library ; 






Teachers : 






a. Number : 


a 


Pay: 


b. Qualification ; 


d. 


Social position. 


Course of Study : 






a. Early; consisted of 


b. 


Modem, consists 


what ? 




what ? 




c. 


Electives. 



or 
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5. Books : 

( 1 ) Literature ; 

(2) History; 

(3) Professional; 

6. Current Literature : 
a. Magazines ; 

7. Libraries : 
a. Public ; 

8. Lectures : 

a. Debating societies: 

b. Lyceums ; 



(4) Scientific; 
( 5 ) Text-books. 



b. Newspapers. 

b. School. 

c. Lecture courses.; 

d. Club work. 



Ethical Facts. Law is a rule of action. There are 
laws in the natural world, as, all falling bodies move toward 
the earth's center; civil laws, that control man's action in 
his relation to his fellowman; moral or ethical law, which 
is found in the "science that deals with conduct in so far as 
this is considered right or wrong, good or bad. The term 
ethical is derived from the Greek word Ethos, which origi- 
nally meant customs, usages and later came to mean char- 
acter." 

These facts deal with the relation of man to (i) him- 
self; (2) his fellow man; (3) his state; (4) his God. 

Particulars of Ethical Facts. 
I. To Himself: 
a. 



His 


body; 


b. His mind ; 


(0 


Diet ; 


( I ) Intelligence ; 


(2) 


Dress ; 


(2) Stupidity; 


(3) 


Exercise ; 


(3) Heedlessness; 


(4) 


Cleanliness ; 


(4) Rashness; 


(5) 


Temperance ; 


(5) Credulity; 


(6) 


Chastity ; 


(6) Skepticism; 
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c. His spirit; 

( 1 ) Servility ; 

(2) Vanity; 

2. His Fellow Man : 

a. His parents; 

( 1 ) Obedience ; 

(2) Affection; 

(3) Truthfulness; 

(4) Faithfulness; 

b. The public; 

( I ) Honesty ; 

3. To THE State : 

a. Loyalty ; 

b. Tribute ; 



(3) Jealousy; 

(4) False honor; 

(5) Gambling. 

(2) Monopoly; 

(3) Reciprocity; 

(4) Charity; 

(5) Insolence; 

(6) Peevishness; 

(7) Arrogance; 

(8) Ridicule. 

To God: 

a. Reverence ; 

b. Godly fear; 

c. Service ; 

d. Humility. 
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Chapter II. 

THE FORMS IN WHICH HISTORICAL MATE- 
RIALS ARE RECORDED. 

I 

Myths and Fairy Tales. 

"The myths record the earliest attempt at an explanation 
of the world and its life;, the fairy tale records the free 
and joyful play of the imagination, opening doors through 
hard conditions to the spirit, which craves power, freedom, 
happiness ; righting wrongs and redressing injuries ; defeat- 
ing base designs; rewarding patience and virtue; crowning 
true love with happiness; placing the powers of darkness 
under the control of man and making their ministers his 
servants. In the fairy story men are not set entirely free 
from their limitations, but by the aid of fairies, genii, giants 
and demons, they are put in command of unusual powers 
and make themselves masters of the forces of nature."* 

Stories. 

A story is a narrative of an event or a series of events, 
real or fictitious, about some person or thing, and is usually 
expressed in small historic units. Stories represent things 
that are simple and easily understood, deal largely with 
the personal, and are readily adaptable to all grades of 
instruction. They are the materials of history rather than 
history itself, if such a distinction can be made. The story 
is humorous or otherwise, and may be used to amuse or 
instruct. It usually ends with a climax. 

*From **Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know," H. W. Mabie. 
Reprinted with the permission of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Fables and myths are illustrations of fictitious stories 
of which the history of all ages and countries furnish many 
examples. Abraham and Isaac, Alexander and his famous 
horse, the Invincible Armada, Putnam and the Wolf's den, 
Washington and the Cherry Tree are only a few stories 
that will occur to any one acquainted with history. 

Legend — Tradition. 

The earliest form in which historical facts are preserved 
is that of legends and traditions. There is the legend of 
William Tell, or that of John Smith and Pocahontas. The 
Indians, as well as all other people, have their traditions 
which are handed down from generation to generation by 
word of mouth. Later these traditions are put in written 
form, as the sagas of the Northmen, which contain a certain 
amount of historical truth. 

Chronicles. 

# 

The legend is succeeded by the chronicle, which is a 
mere recording of facts without much attempt at classifica- 
tion or analysis. Everything that the historian knows or 
hears is recorded, and it is left to the reader to judge for 
himself of its truth. 

Letters and Diaries. 

Letters and diaries frequently contain much of historical 
value. As neither is written with a view of publication, 
oftentimes more specific facts are thus given than those 
recorded in any other way. 
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Biography. 

This form of history is full of the personal, yet all his- 
tory is made up of "innumerable biographies." A life, how- 
ever, of sufficient importance to deserve separate treatment 
is identified with, or responsible for, some great movement. 
Columbus and the discovery of the new world, Frances 
Willard and temperance, Ejiison and electrical invention. 
Hill and railroad building in the West, Clay and the great 
compromises in United States history during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, Lincoln and slavery, are only a 
few of many illustrations that might be given of biographies. 

Autobiography. 

Autobiography is the story of one's life told by him- 
self, and its value depends upon the honesty and ability 
of the author. It is, of course, more particular and par- 
tial than is biography, yet it is a valuable form of history 
in that the author writes of those things of which he has 
a personal knowledge. 

Newspapers and Magazines. 

Much use has in recent years been made of this form 
of historical material. McMaster and Rhodes have drawn 
largely on the newspapers of the periods of history treated 
by them. Many of the leading magazines have a series of 
articles running in them which give facts that will be used 
in some phase of history. 

Memoirs. 

The memoir differs so little from the autobiography that 
it hardly needs mentioning. It has in it less of the per- 
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sonal and hence more of the history of the times of which 
it is a part. 

Grant's or Sherman's memoirs give their viewpoint of 
the wars with which they were connected, while those of 
Benton or Blaine describe fully the political events of their 
time, and that of Rockefeller is a record of the great busi- 
ness interests with which he has been connected. Memoirs 
treat of fewer subjects than are found in general history 
and hence go more into detail. 

Narrative History. 

History as it is ordinarily found is meant to be a narra- 
tive of facts, a record of what has happened, changes that 
have taken place in civilization from time to time. But there 
are different ways of selecting, weighing, and presenting 
facts, so there is what is termed the scientific historian; 
again, historians have different ways of expressing them- 
selves, so there is the literary historian, one whose works 
are read as a piece of literature ; then there is the philosophy 
of history where the writer draws certain conclusions from 
facts — he has the power of generalization, and can discover 
the laws that govern in his subject, and he interprets facts 
rather than records them. But the chief work of the true 
historian is to record the facts as they actually occurred 
and to express them in a way that may be readily understood 
by the reader. 

Historical Novel. 

Perhaps no form of literature is so widely read as the 
novel. It finds its way jnto the newspaper, the magazine, 
and the book, and is used to amuse, to instruct, to mold 
character; and to picture conditions, social, industrial, or 
political. 
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The distinction between the facts of good novels and 
those of history are imaginary rather than real; both are 
a "record of the spirit of humanity under the conditions of 
life." There is not a phase of human life recorded in his- 
tory that may not be found pictured in fiction. 

There is this distinction, however, from the standpoint 
of history. The novel should be read for the picture that 
it gives of society as a whole, or man in general, rather 
than as the record of any person or institution in particular. 

The border warfare between England and Scotland is 
vividly portrayed in some of Scott's novels, while true 
pictures of the aristocracy are drawn by Thackeray, and 
of the poor by Dickens. In America, the East, the West, 
the North, and the South has each its historian in the per- 
son of some writer of fiction. 

Reminiscences. 

This form of history differs from autobiography in that 
the author gives more attention to the work of which he 
has a personal knowledge than to the part which he him- 
self had in it ; and from memoirs in that it is more a newsy, 
gossipy discussion of the events noticed by the writer than 
an analysis of them. John B. Gordon's "Reminiscences of 
the Civil War," Field's "Yesterday with Authors," Lar- 
com's "New Englsind Girlhood," Fox's "Memories of Old 
Friends," and Crane's "An Artist's Reminiscences" show 
the scope of this form of history. 

It is rich in the personal, full of anecdote, and very 
entertaining, and may be adapted to almost any grade. It 
should be used as "sidelights" or supplementary reading to 
create an interest in the subject, instruction being secondary. 
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Books of Travel. 

Books of travel are just what the name indicates, de- 
scriptions, discussions, and records of what one sees, hears, 
and learns from traveling through a country. The publica- 
tions of the books of Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville, 
giving an account of their travels in the Far East, did much 
to arouse an interest in the subject of geographical dis- 
covery just previous to the discovery of America. 

Livingston or Stanley in Central Africa and Grant's 
tour around the world are other illustrations of the same 
kind of historical literature. 

Books of travel are interesting because they deal with 
the concrete and, as a rule, are quite easily understood, since 
the traveler describes what he sees in terms of what the 
reader has experienced or knows. The resources, manners, 
customs, and institutions of one country are compared 
with those of another. 

This kind of history is useful in creating an interest 
in and a love for the subject, and may be adapted to any 
grade. 
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Chapter III. 

The Organization of the Materials of History, 

To organize any particular part or period of history is 
to collect the facts which establish a fundamental principle 
or cause, and that belong to any person, place, or institu- 
tion ; and to arrange these facts in a logical order. To do 
this will require a knowledge of the following terms. 

Particular. 

A particular is a single fact, a detail or part of a whole. 
Our national government exercises sovereign power and 
some of the particular facts that establish its sovereignty 
are : its power to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States; regulate commerce; declare war; coin money; es- 
tablish postoffices; raise an army; maintain a navy; enter 
into treaties. All of these particular facts are sovereign 
acts; therefore, the nation must be sovereign. What were 
'^the commercial results of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia? The following particulars might be enumerated: 
It raised the price of goods and labor; opened new markets 
and extended commerce; established new lines of steam- 
ships. The particulars of Lincoln's early life would em- 
brace such facts as the social position and financial condi- 
tion of his parents, where and how they lived, how Lincoln 
spent his time, his traits of character, etc. 

Fundamental. 

Just as it was shown in the preceding paragraph that 
national sovereignty was the fundamental principle of na- 
tionality, so it may be shown that the fundamental weak- 
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ness of the Articles of Confederation was state sovereignty. 
The nation had no executive, could not raise an army, nor 
could it enforce treaty agreements because the government 
was founded on the states rather than on the people of the 
states, and hence could not enforce any of its decrees except 
through the states which made it. 

Cause. 

Cause is a power or an agent active in producing an 
event. The power or agent may be thought of as embodied 
in the controlling conditions, and the cause be described as 
industrial, political, religious, educational, social, or per- 
sonal. What was the cause of the invention of the cotton 
gin or of the reaper? It was, in a general way, the in- 
dustrial need of saving labor. The American Revolution, 
including the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, was a demand for better government, a political 
cause; while the cause of the emigration of the Puritans, 
or of the Quakers, was religious conditions. The cause 
of the expenditure of millions of dollars for schools is 
the need of education; the great humanitarian movements 
have a social cause — an attempt to benefit society at large; 
while Burr and Arnold were actuated by personal motives 
in their treasonable acts. 

Causes may be thought of, too, as immediate or re- 
mote. The immediate cause of the Civil War was the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumter, while slavery was the remote cause. 
Jackson's specie circular is sometimes cited as the imme- 
diate cause of the panic of 1837, but a poor banking system 
was the remote cause. Causes may also be local, state, 
national, or international. The deplorable condition found 
in many city governments is directly due to local causes; 
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while woman suffrage, prohibition, or any other question 
that affects the people of the entire state will be determined 
by the sentiment throughout the state. The cause of a war 
is national, while the cause of the Arbitration Congress 
that meets at The Hague is an international desire for peace. 

Events. 

An event is something that happens or comes to pass, 
and is classed as social, political, industrial, according to 
its cause. The inauguration of the president of the United 
States is a political event, the inauguration ball a social 
event. The banishment of Roger Williams was both polit- 
ical and religious; in that church and state were then one, 
and Williams demanded liberty of conscience, and freedom 
from the state in religious affairs. 

Issue. 

An issue is a question which comes into prominence, 
and is the subject of general discussion. The people band 
themselves into church denominations, political parties, or 
industrial organizations because of their adherence or op- 
position to certain issues. The tariff has always been an 
issue with the American people ; slavery was for many years 
an issue ; and the temperance issue is now a prominent one. 

Ranking of Facts. 

Facts differ in their relative importance, and it is the 
work of the teacher to select those of most worth. As 
has been shown, there are particular and fundamental facts. 
A number of particulars may establish a law or a funda- 
mental principle. 
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Bancroft in speaking of American independence said 
that it "like the great rivers of the country had many- 
sources; but the head spring which colored all the streams 
was the Navigation Act." An examination of the causes 
of the American Revolution will show that they were (i) 
the interference by the English government with colonial 
commerce; (2) the attempt to tax the colonies without 
allowing them representation. The sugar act, the stamp act, 
and the tea tax are all particular instances of attempts to 
tax the colonies, and many cases might be cited of colonial 
resistance to these acts. 

A particular fact when standing alone is of no special 
value ; it is only when it is taken into connection with other 
facts that its real worth is determined. Many battles are im- 
portant if considered from the standpoint of military science, 
but of no value if considered from the standpoint of the re- 
sults of the war. When the governor of Virginia sent Wash- 
ington to Fort Duquesne it may be of interest to know 
that he had to find his way through the forest, to sleep out 
at night, to cross the rivers on rafts, to elude the treacher- 
ous Indians, if it is the life of Washington that is being 
studied; but if it be the conflict between the French and 
English in America then these facts have little value in that 
they show little or nothing in regard to this conflict. But 
when it is related that the French commander at one fort 
was "loud and boastful," that another treated him with re- 
spect but refused to discuss theories with him, that the 
French had built many forts in the disputed territory, that 
the rivers in some places were lined with Indian canoes, 
we have a set of facts which tell something of the conflict. 
It will be seen, therefore, that these facts will rank high 
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or low, according as they are used to prove one thing or 
another. 

It is the duty of the teacher and the student to give 
much or little attention, therefore, to a fact according as it 
does or does not prove much in the topic being discussed. 
There are "oceans of facts" and some selection must be 
made from them. 
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Chapter IV. 

•THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MATERIALS 

OF HISTORY. 

Definition. 

Interpretation in history is the explanation from re- 
corded acts of the meaning or intention of the person or 
people responsible for those acts. Thought may be expressed 
by means of language or of acts. The colonists expressed 
their entire loyalty to the English king in the declaration 
of rights issued by the Stamp Act Congress, but the Declara- 
tion of Independence, issued ten years later, needed no lan- 
guage to explain its meaning. The act was sufficient. 

Form and Content. 

Pages of history may be read and little known of their 
contents. Facts are expressed by means of language, but 
if the language is not understood the meaning of the facts 
or the content of history is unknown. The terms of the 
Missouri Compromise can be readily memorized, but what 
do they signify ? Accounts of the massacres in Turkey are 
seen, but what do they mean — opposition to foreigners, the 
Christian religion, or Turkish rule? Facts are met with 
everywhere, but they mean nothing unless explained^ which 
is another way of getting their content. 

The first step in interpretation is to determine the kind 
of historical material to which the facts to be interpreted 
belong; which of the six fundamental facts, social, indus- 
trial, political, religious, educational, or ethical, are involved. 

The Webster-Ashburton treaty is largely a boundary 
question, but in the disputed territory were rich agricultural 
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lands and valuable timber resources and these are elements 
of wealth, or industrial facts. 

Mrs. Anne Hutchison was driven out of the Massachu- 
setts colony because of peculiar religious beliefs, but it was 
the political power that drove her out. 

Millions of dollars are expended every year for educa- 
tional purposes, but the results are industrial as well — ^bet- 
ter engineers, better farmers, improved methods of horti- 
culture. 

Wars are fought, the causes and results of which may 
be industrial, religious, or social. Political parties are 
formed for the purpose of carrying out certain political 
ideals, furthering certain industrial interests or bringing 
about certain social reforms. Men unite to improve their 
industrial condition, but certain social results follow. 

The second step in interpretation is to get the facts of 
history, or at least as many of them as possible, otherwise 
an erroneous idea or none at all is obtained. But the facts 
collected should be those that have some direct bearing on 
the subject discussed. 

Motives. 

"Nothing without reason" should be the fundamental 
idea of him who interprets history. Neither individuals 
nor nations act without some motive. The inducements 
sometimes cited that lead to geographical discovery are ( i ) 
desire for wealth; (2) love of conquest; (3) the hope of 
evangelizing the heathen; (4) fondness of adventure; (5) 
pursuit of knowledge for knowledge's sake; and it is not 
difficult to take the early explorers and discover the motive 
of each. Clay's desire in his various compromises was 
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peace, while that of Burr in his attempt to unite the south- 
western part of the United States and the northwestern 
part of Mexico was personal gain. 

Means. 

In the accomplishment of anything there must be a 
means as well as a motive. The motive of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition was the exploration of the Louisiana ter- 
ritory and the Northwest. The mearis were trappers, hunt- 
ers, packers, boatmen, interpreters, soldiers, provisions, mer- 
chandise suitable for trade and pleasing to the Indians. 
The motive of Grant's Vicksburg expedition was the cap- 
ture of that stronghold that he might open up the Missis- 
sippi. His' means were men, munitions of war, boats, and 
the right to appropriate everything that fell into his hands 
because he was in an enemy's country. The campaign of 
1840 had for its object the election of William Henry 
Harrison and the substituting in national government of 
Whig for Democratic principles ; the means were log cabins, 
coonskin caps, barrels of hard cider, great mass meetings 
and processions; in short, everything that would appeal to 
the common people. 

Connection. 

A fact standing alone means nothing and a period in 
history means little unless the conditions from which it 
grew are known. The American Revolution was not only 
natural and logical, but also inevitable. The whole conti- 
nent of Europe "was sifted" and those not in harmony with 
its institutions were practically forced to come to the new 
world, where there would be room and opportunity to work 
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out the problem of establishing a nation that allowed polit- 
ical and religious freedom. 

The conditions here fostered this idea still further; fam- 
ilies moved into the forests and established homes where 
the family was practically a law unto itself; the husband 
built the house and manufactured most of the furniture; 
his rifle provided food and defense for the home; his wife 
made the cloth as well as the garments with which the 
family was clothed. Under these conditions there grew 
up a people independent, self-reliant, and largely free from 
the authority of any central government. New world ideals 
and old world standards were sure to clash as they did. 
when England attempted to enforce her system of taxation. 

The conditions leading up to and the terms of the Louisi- 
ana purchase can be stated in a few words, but a volume 
could be written on the necessity for and results of the 
purchase. 

Selection. 

Intimately associated with connection in history is se- 
lection. The teacher must know how to distinguish facts 
of much worth from facts of little worth, facts that have 
some connection with the topic discussed from facts that 
have no connection, fundamentals from particulars. 

The fundamental principles that have governed in all 
of our foreign relations are: (i) That we are never to 
make a foreign alliance, that is, we are to keep free from 
all foreign entanglements; (2) "Never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs,'* which is, in effect, 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The "Spoils System" was not founded on the arbitrary 
whim of a man who desired to reward his friends and pun- 
ish his enemies, but on the demand by the common people 
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for a part in the administration of government. There had 
grown up an aristocracy of office holding in the national 
government, but the custom of rotation in office holding 
maintained in the city, county, and state; -and the desire to 
overthrow the one and establish the other was largely re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the spoils system. 
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Chapter V. 

The Adaptation of Historical Materials — General. 

The problem of the teacher of history is in one respect 
exactly like that of the teacher of every other subject, viz., 
he must be able to classify his material and adapt it to the 
various stages of the child's intellectual development. 

From the standpoint of adapting the subject matter, his- 
tory may be divided into the following divisions : 

Empirical. 

This is history based on observation or experience. 

If it be true that "man learns more in the first three 
years of childhood than in three years of college life" he 
must enter school at the age of six with a vast fund of 
first-hand knowledge. But little, if any, of this is what may 
be termed abstract knowledge. What he has gained has 
been through experience and the subject matter presented 
to him must be of a simple, concrete character. 

The difficulties met with by the Pilgrims in landing at 
Plymouth, the hardships experienced by them during the 
first winter because of lack of food and dangers from the 
Indians may all appeal to him, but he cannot understand, 
and hence will not be interested in the motives that brought 
these people to the new world. 

Greek literature or Greek pbetry will have no attraction 
for him because he cannot understand either; but the Trojan 
war or the education of a Spartan boy may be easily under- 
stood because he knows from experience something of such 
things. For the same reason the myth, the fable, the story, 
the legend, folklore, tradition, are interesting. They deal 
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with that which is common to all mankind. Pioneer history, 
colonial history, and the history of primitive peoples are 
other examples of empirical history. 

Memory is the first faculty of the mind to be developed. 
"Memory is a conscious revival of any kind of past mental 
experiences. We may recall not only any object that has 
been presented to any of the senses but also any former 
mental experience such as thinking, feeling, or willing." 

The child's sensibilities are very strong. Sense per- 
ceptions furnish him the facts for most of his knowledge 
and memory is strong because it is dependent upon these 
perceptions. The child therefore should be given that kind 
of history which he can interpret largely through the senses 
and his past experiences. 

He likes to memorize because it is easy for him, and 
never tires of hearing the story repeated although he may 
know it thoroughly ; nor does he ask reasons for things but 
accepts them. This is a favorable time to store his mind 
with facts that may be used later. 

Imaged History. 

A very small part of anyone's knowledge has been gained 
directly by sense perception. Since history is a record of all 
time and space it is impossible for any one to know much 
of it unless he can reproduce it by means of images brought 
before the mind. The people of one country or age can 
know those of another only by means of the picture, the 
printed page, or oral explanations. But these images must 
be in terms of the child's experience. The child reared in a 
city where he had rarely, if ever, seen cattle or horses would 
have great difficulty in understanding the meaning of the 
term "cowboy," but it would be very simple for the child 
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reared on a farm where he would have opportunities to be- 
come famiHar with all kinds of stock. The terms lords, 
ladies, noblemen, knights, castles, convey little meaning to 
the minds of the American child because there is nothing 
in his experience with which to compare them. 

But only what may be termed "material" history may be 
imaged. The dress, the ships, the crew of Columbus may be 
pictured, but not his indomitable spirit or patient persistence ; 
Roger Williams leaving Massachusetts in mid-winter, wan- 
dering through the wilderness until he is given shelter by a 
friendly Indian, may be pictured, but not the principle that 
induced him to endure these hardships. The Freedman's 
Bureau, the Klu-Klux-Klan, and the pitiable condition of 
both the whites and the blacks in the south at the close of 
the Civil war may be shown to children, but the principles 
of reconstruction can be understood by those only who are 
capable of close reasoning. 

In the development of the mind the imagination comes 
next after the memory and is strongest in childhood. Dur- 
ing this age the reasoning power is weak and the child is 
"fancy free*' ; consistency does not bother him. The crea- 
tures of his imagination are as real to him as the objects 
he meets with in his every day life. It can hardly be said 
that memory is the power of representing sense images, 
while imagination represents the images of the mind, but 
both are a part of the representative power and differ more 
in degree than in kind. It is memory that gives the power 
to bring up before the mind the appearance of a* man or a 
horse once seen, but the imagination will allow him to see the 
two in one, as a centaur. 

The child will therefore be most interested in the myth, 
the fable, the legend, tradition and stories, as all of these 
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things appeal most strongly to his imagination. They also 
afford a great variety of reading matter, contain much of 
value to him in his future study of literature, and afford 
some of the best material for the formation of character. 

Personal History. 

Personal history is that recorded of the individual ex- 
pressed in biography, autobiography, memoirs, diaries, pri- 
vate letters, etc. Carlyle has said that "History is the es- 
sence of innumerable biographies." This is to a certain 
extent true, yet every one can see a vast difference between 
the life of an individual and that of the age in which he 
lives. Many of the facts of the Civil war are treated in the 
lives of Grant, Lee, and other great generals of that time, 
yet there is much in the life of each that does not belong 
to the war. There was doubtless much truth in the boast 
of Louis XIV of France that he was the state, yet a history 
of that nation could be written without giving a very full 
account of him. Men identify themselves with great na- 
tional issues and to that extent their lives are a part of the 
national history. Calhoun stood for state sovereignty and 
Webster for national unity and Jane Addams for social 
settlement, yet a history of each of these movements may be 
written and leave out much of the lives of any of those con- 
nected with it. There is a distinction between men and 
issues as measures. The one stands for a personality, the 
other for a principle; the one is concrete, the other is ab- 
stract. Lincoln's Grettysburg address, as well as many 
others, illustrates his power as a public speaker, but they do 
not tell so much of him as a man. This side of his life is 
illustrated in numberless acts of kindness and thoughtfulness 
for the comfort of others. Yet every phase of history may 
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be made more interesting by being associated with the lives 
of great men and women. The progress of the negro when 
viewed in the abstract is not a very inviting subject, but 
the same story as told by Booker T. Washington in his "Up 
From Slavery" is most interesting. 

Enthusiasm. 

Every child, in his intellectual development, passes 
through what may be termed the "heroic age," when his 
sensibilities are keen and he is very responsive. He likes 
action, contests, hairbreadth escapes, men and women who 
accomplish something. The life of the warrior, the in- 
ventor, the discoverer, the explorer and the pioneer, all ap- 
peal to him because the personal element is so prominent 
in their work. 

His love of the subject of history may be greatly in- 
creased because of his enthusiasm for his hero who is a 
prominent part of it. His line of reading may be turned 
in any direction by the choice of the biography made for 
him. Boone, Lewis and Clark, Pike, Fremont, were all 
closely connected with the work of exploration in the United 
States; Morse, Field, and Edison with the various inven- 
tions in conection with electricity; Huntington, Stanford 
and Cook were railroad builders; Horace Mann and Miss 
Lyon were closely allied with the early educational devel- 
opment of this country; and prominent characters may be 
selected illustrating practically any phase of the history of 
any nation. 

National History. 

In history the child may go over the same ground many 
times but it should always be with a different idea in view. 
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He may become acquainted with the facts as he reads or 
hears them in stories. These stories may be connected if 
they are a part of industrial, political, or educational his- 
tory; while the various stages in the development of any 
phase may be shown in the lives of the people who have 
been prominently identified with it. There are many stages 
in the progress of navigation from the canoe to the modem 
steamship, but the whole subject may be very properly 
treated in the life of Fulton. Any political issue may be 
fully considered in the life of him who advocated it, and 
the same is true of the various stages of educational growth. 
National history is the presentation of it along the six 
fundamental lines, using ideas, facts, stories, and biography 
to show the stages in the advancement of social progress. 
Facts are considered from the standpoint of combined rather 
than of individual efforts — considered collectively rather 
than singly. 

Judgement. 

While children do a great deal more thinking than they 
are sometimes given credit for, yet it is true that in the 
order of their intellectual growth the reasoning faculty 
comes last. When they begin to think, to judge, and to 
reason, they begin to form what is sometimes termed "his- 
torical wholes" — ^units of thought. Instead of learning the 
story of the Pilgrims, the settlement of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, or the foundation of Harvard college, they study 
the growth of the colony of Massachusetts ; instead of study- 
ing the introduction of slavery, the treatment of slaves, they 
trace its development. They are no longer content merely 
to memorize the facts presented to them, or to read stories, 
but they ask for reasons and try to discover relations, to 
)earn the purpose, or to see the results. 
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Chapter VI. 

Methods of Instruction — General. 

Time. 

For the teacher who has many classes, or the school that 
already has a full course, the question of time is a serious 
one when the introduction of new subjects is mentioned. But 
there is always a time for that which is most important. 
Let the subject be alternated, correlated with, or substituted 
for, other subjects. For reading, read history, for some 
geography study, historical geography; in language work 
use some historical incident; instead of using so much time 
for number work or arithmetic devote some of it to the 
study of history. Two or three recitations per week 
throughout a child's entire school life devoted to this sub- 
ject will mean much, not only in what is actually done but 
in showing the child what may be done. If in the lower 
grades all cannot have books, the teacher can read one book 
to all. If she has not time to finish a book she can read 
enough so that the child becomes interested and he will fin- 
ish it. 

Historic Units. 

The form in which thought should be presented will de- 
pend upon the intellectual condition or development of him 
who receives it. The child thinks only of an object, as dog, 
horse, apple, etc. ; later he thinks of acts, as the dog barks, 
or the horse runs; and still later he adds qualifying condi- 
tions both to t^e object and the acts and says, the big, black 
dog runs into the house, or, the white horse pulls the wagon ; 
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but he still thinks in short independent sentences. As he 
grows older he may take many sentences to describe the ob- 
ject or its acts; and when he becomes intellectually mature 
will, if he be writing, combine his sentences into paragraphs, 
his paragraphs into chapters, and his chapters into a period 
or epoch. 

These facts must be recognized in the presentation of the 
subject of history to children. The size of the unit will de- 
pend upon the child. 

An historic unit corresponds to the sentence, the para- 
graph, the chapter, the part or the whole of a book, accord- 
ing as one thinks, in large or small units. The ordinary 
United States history has a chapter on discoveries and ex- 
plorations. This is subdivided into the work of the English, 
the French, the Spanish, etc., and this is still further sub- 
divided into the work of each individual discoverer or ex- 
plorer which may be described in one or more paragraphs. 

De Soto discovered the Mississippi river. He was a 
Spanish explorer, and he may be thought of individually or 
as one of many Spanish explorers. Again there might be 
many paragraphs devoted to a discussion of De Soto's life 
and work, who he was, his previous career, the route taken 
by him, his treatment of the Indians, his death, the results 
of his work, etc. Each of these would form a unit by itself 
or they might all be taken together to form one unit which 
would be a part of the Spanish explorations, which, in 
turn, would be a part of all the explorations. 

A period or epoch in history is a portion of time when 
the people are dominated by some leading idea. In United 
States history there are the periods of discovery and explor- 
ation, inter-colonial conflict, revolution, etc. It is needless 
to say, however, that an "epoch" is to some extent an arbi- 
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trary arrangement of the author, and its duration will de- 
pend upon the dominant idea chosen by him. The conflict 
between slavery and nationality lasted from the forming of 
the constitution to the reconstruction of the seceding states; 
but if this same period be considered from the standpoint of 
conflict between nationality and Democracy, the domination 
of one political party or another, or ideas of expansion, or 
the War of 1812, or that with Mexico, it will be divided in 
a different way. 

Geography. 

The geography taught in connection with history will 
come under the following heads : 

1. Descriptive — ^The mere location of places, used in 
connection with the study of wars, in the location of set- 
tlements and in tracing of the routes taken by the people 
in moving from one place to another. 

2. Political — Which shows the boundaries of states 
and nations, the territory gained by treaties or otherwise, 
what was included in the Northwest Territory, the seceding, 
neutral, or loyal states in the Civil war. 

3. Commercial — Which includes the sea routes, rivers, 
roads, and the highways generally, along which commerce 
moves. 

4. Physical — Which determines why the people at one 
place are farmers, at another fishermen, miners, manufac- 
turers, or engaged in commerce ; and why one kind of labor 
is desired at one place and another elsewhere. 

Descriptive geography should be taught whenever his- 
tory is taught, but the other three kinds belong only to the 
intellectual period of the study. Maps are indispensable 
and when possible they should represent most prominently 
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those things desired to be seen. For instance, a map show- 
ing rivers, roads, boundary lines, mountains, and many other 
things will not give a student a very clear idea of the Oregon 
Trail, or of the boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase. Far 
better for the teacher to get outline maps with only rivers 
mountains and boundaries and color them to show what is 
desired, and if possible let each student have corresponding 
maps of note book size, which he can use in the same way 
the teacher uses the larger maps. This kind of work fixes, 
as nothing else can, the facts in the mind of the child. 

In the history of wars, discoveries, explorations, settle- 
ments, movements of people, boundaries of nations, etc., 
geographical narration plays an important part ; a knowledge 
of geography is fundamental, indispensable, and the study 
of it should come first. 

Pictures. 

The child does not always get the correct idea from the 
printed page. He may be deficient in imaginative power, 
or he may not understand the language used, even though 
it gives a perfect *'pen picture." But when a picture is 
placed before a class all members may understand, and un- 
derstand alike. The tools, implements, and household uten- 
sils of the pioneers or of primitive man cannot be under- 
stood well, if at all, by mere description, but from a picture 
a child will gain the idea at once. Then there is an in- 
tensity, a concentration, about seeing a thing that cannot 
be gained by merely describing it. In addition to this, re- 
prints of noted works of art may be obtained that have 
much value from an artistic standpoint, and the teacher 
should make much use of these aids in her work. 
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Much of history in the grades appeals to the sensibilities, 
and the child cannot understand it unless he can reproduce 
it by means of his imagination, or it is brought before him 
by means of diagrams, maps or pictures. A picture of a 
Roman road, the Acropolis of Greece, a sword, a shield of 
the Briton, the ships of the Vikings, the battle-ax or helmet 
of the Saxon, the tomahawk of the Indian, the mortar and 
pestle with which the com was ground, the castle or walled 
town, a knight dressed in armor will aid pupils, and man} 
other things with which the child is not familiar may be 
learned from pictures. 

Visualization. 

A very large part of what one knows is due to his power 
to bring images before his mind. He sees an object, hears 
a sound, or tastes a substance, but if he have not the power 
to reproduce, in imagination, the object, the sound, or the 
substance, he has no knowledge of them when they are not 
in his presence. 

Again his power to understand what he cannot see 
through its likeness to what he has seen will depend upon^ 
his power to produce a mental image of it. The landing of 
the Pilgrims will mean little to him who cannot form an 
image of land, water, waves, sleet, snow, small boats; and 
of men, women, and children camping in tents, on frozen 
ground, surrounded by hostile Indians, and with the dis- 
comforts of stormy weather. Sheridan's ride and the bat- 
tle raging twenty miles away will mean much or little ac- 
cording as the child can or cannot get a mental picture of 
these things. 

Maps, and pictures of house, boat, utensil, dress, or 
object will aid much, but after all reliance must be placed 
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largely upon the printed page to gain an idea of the things 
described. Great care should therefore be taken to see that 
the child understands the language used by the teacher or in 
the book, and that the descriptions are such as to give him 
clear mental pictures, otherwise his knowledge of or interest 
in the object will amount to little. 

Historical geography as well as much of other kinds of 
history appeals to the imagination, and cannot be under- 
stood without the power to bring images before the mind. 
All do not possess this power to the same degree, hence what 
may be well understood by one pupil, because of this power, 
will be vague to another, because of a lack of it. 

Children have keen, tender sensibilities and vivid imag- 
inations; cruel or frightful pictures or images therefore 
should not be brought before them. 

How well one understands a thing or how long he re- 
members it will depend upon how clearly the image of it is 
seen by him. The teacher therefore should in every way 
possible seek to make the image brought before the mind 
of the child clear and distinct. 

Correlation. 

The term correlate may be used as an adjective, a noun, 
or a verb. As an adjective it shows that certain mutual or 
reciprocal relations exist between two subjects. For ex- 
ample, history and geography are "one and inseparable." 
Jamestown and Plymouth are places in geography ; they also 
have an historical significance. The study of a war is to a 
certain extent the study of the geography of the country 
where the war is waged. A knowledge of the history of 
explorers requires a knowledge of the countries explored. 
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Literature — As a noun correlate expresses the fact that 
certain qualities are common to two subjects. A character 
in history and one in fiction, if correctly drawn, do not differ 
very greatly as both are endowed with the qualities of a 
human being. The materials of history and those of certain 
kinds of literature are the same, and what will aid in the 
study of one will be of benefit in the study of the other. 
Myths, fables, folklore, historical novels, are thought of as 
literature, but they are good stepping stones to the study of 
history, and the history of a country furnishes much of the 
material for its literature. 

Civil Government — Certain relationships and similarities 
exist between subjects and it is the duty of the teacher to 
make these relationships and similarities real by correlating 
— that is using the term as a verb. The town, the county 
and the colonial system of government as found in the 
colonies afford a splendid opportunity for teaching munici- 
pal, county and state governments of today, while equally 
good opportunities may be had for teaching the national 
government in the study of the Articles of Confederation, 
and the formation of the National Constitution. 

The political is the largest element in the history of any 
country, and the more a child knows of the government of 
his country, the more he knows of its history. Care must 
be exercised as regards the time when this kind of subject 
matter is to be presented. A child in the sixth or seventh 
grade can understand something of city and county govern- 
ments, and in the eighth he can do more or less with the 
state and nation. Of course, anything like a thorough 
knowledge of these subjects may not be expected before he 
reaches his senior year in the high school. 
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How TO Tei<i. a Story. 

The success of story telling depends upon many differ- 
ent things, but the following are believed to be the more 
important elements : 

First, the story teller should be able to enter into the 
spirit of his story. The good actor claims that while acting 
he is the character he represents, moved by every force and 
impulse that influence such a character and in the way that 
it would be affected. So it should be with him who tells 
stories. If he tell of the baby stars he should feel toward 
them as he does toward babies ; if he go with Jason in quest 
of the Golden Fleece, the flying sheep should, for the time 
being at any rate, be a reality; if he would enjoy the ac- 
count of Aladdin's lamp he must not allow himself to be 
bothered by its logical impossibilities, but be as much in- 
fluenced by the imaginary as by the real, or in other words, 
make the imaginary real. This will prevent self -conscious- 
ness and cause him to act well his part because he will be 
actuated in all he does or says l>y it. 

Interest. 

The first requisite for an interesting class is an interest- 
ing teacher, and his interest will depend upon the amount 
and freshness of his knowledge. He should know much 
more than does his class and much of his knowledge should 
be so new that he will take a keen interest in its presentation. 
It must always be kept in mind that "what to teach" is of 
infinitely more importance than "how to teach." In other 
words, that "matter always comes before method." 

The second requisite is an interesting selection of subject 
matter; that is, subject matter suitable to the child; some- 
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thing full of action and variety, as he has little power of 
concentration; something that his previous experience will 
enable him to understand. He likes to study about people 
rather than events, admires men who possess great moral 
courage and physical strength; men who outwit and defeat 
an opponent. The child does not possess very great reason- 
ing powers and hence is more interested in the particular 
than in the general; more interested in a story than a dis- 
cussion. 

Interest depends upon energy, will power, and the power 
of concentration, or the ability to keep things before the 
mind's eye until the child can feel the force of what is read, 
hence much depends upon the teacher. 

The Recitation. 

The object of the recitation is to test the pupil to see 
that he has mastered the work assigned and to assist him 
in the preparation of what is to follow. 

Topical — This is the method most commonly used. The 
teacher announces a topic and then calls upon some pupil to 
recite. Every topic contains a certain number of facts which 
the teacher desires mentioned. The pupil should be allowed 
to tell what he can about it without being prompted or inter- 
rupted by the other members of the class. Care should be 
taken not to assign a topic with a larger number of facts 
than the pupil may be expected to enumerate and an oppor- 
tunity should be given at the close of his recitation for the 
other pupils to make mention of any facts which he has 
omitted. 

The Written Recitation — In the upper grades where the 
pupils write readily, this method may be used in any kind of 
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review, or the development of a subject. Ask questions that 
will require short answers; take two-thirds of the time or- 
dinarily assigned to the recitation with the questions and 
then call on different members of the class for answers, al- 
lowing them to recite from their notes. Such work is 
pointed, fixes in mind the facts, and trains the child in the 
work of developing complete topics or historic integers. 

The Outline or Diagram Method — ^This method consists 
in having the class recite from outlines placed on the board, 
or paper when each child has a copy. It can be used only in 
the upper grades and in review or development work. It 
teaches the pupil how to generalize or to establish a funda- 
mental when given particulars. 

Oral — One who teaches children should not follow too 
literally St. Paul's advice and put away childish things, but 
he should continue to be able to think as a child, understand 
as a child, feel as a child, and speak as a child, otherwise 
there will be no bond of sympathy between him and the 
child, nor can they understand each other. 

In the oral presentation of a subject, the teacher should 
be so familiar with it that he will not hesitate either for the 
thought or the proper word to express it. There should be 
movement, vivacity, and snap in the narration of what is 
given to the children, and it should be largely without the 
use of book or notes that he may be able to observe the 
members of the class to see if they are following and under- 
stand, for it is folly to proceed if they are failing in 
either of these respects. He should not go into details to 
the extent of becoming tedious — some things may always be 
taken for granted — nor should he be so brief that the child 
cannot understand. Just how brief or full his explanations, 
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must be determined by the character of the work, of which 
he must be the judge. 

Text Book. 

A good text book is indispensable. There is a definite- 
ness about it that is very, helpful to both teacher and pupils. 
In school a child should and usually does do what he is told ; 
again, the teacher and the child should work along the 
same lines. As thie name indicates, the teacher should know 
more than is found in any one text book. He must be con- 
stantly collecting new material, know where it belongs, and 
what to do with it. It should be kept in mind that grade 
work is largely fact work, and necessitates much "drilling" 
to fix these in mind. Too much of this kind of work, how- 
ever, tends to dull the memory, hence a certain amount of 
development work should be given as it will arouse intellec- 
tual activity. The subject should be so presented that the 
pupil will continually see new fields beyond, and desire to 
explore them. 

The trouble with the average one volume text book on 
history is that it is more of an encyclopedia than a treatise, 
and a slavish adherence to it will deprive the work of con- 
tinuity and interest. A certain number of judicious omis- 
sions and additions should therefore be made by the teacher. 

Books and How to Use Them. 

The general kinds of books have been indicated in the 
chapters on the forms in which historical materials are re- 
corded. To this list should be added encyclopedias, special 
reports, current literature, and dictionaries of United States 
history. 
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The parts of a book are its table of contents, index, ap- 
pendix, historic tables, pronouncing vocabulary, topical anal- 
ysis, maps, diagrams, lists of questions, bibliography. 

The table of contents is found at the beginning of the 
book and is a topical analysis of the subjects treated. In a 
one volume text book this will be of little value to the pupils, 
since the topics usually refer to a chapter or a period, but 
in a larger work it may refer to units almost as small as a 
paragraph and thus becomes very helpful. This comes from 
the fact that in the smaller book the relation between the 
facts is that of time, while in the larger it is casual; the 
treatment therefore is chronological in the one case and topi- 
cal in the other. 

The index is always a reference to some subject and in- 
dicates the various pages in the book where mention is made 
of that subject. 

An appendix means some additions to the book which 
may be used as supplementary material ; for example, copies 
of the Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, United States Constitution, etc. 

Historic tables include such information as the date of 
admission of each of the states, their area, capital, popula- 
tion, lists of the chief justices and presidents of the United 
States. 

A pronouncing vocabulary gives the correct pronuncia- 
tion, with diacritical marks, of the proper names found in 
the book. 

Topical analysis is an outline of subject^, found some- 
times at the close of a chapter or at the close of the book. 

Maps and diagrams and lists of questions need no ex- 
planation. 
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Bibliographies are lists of books referred to by the 
author or which may be helpful in the investigation of some 
particular subject. 

, The use to be made of books will depend upon the char- 
acter of the information sought. 

The Northwest Territory, the Expunging Resolution, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Underground Railroad, 
the Cotton Gin, James Otis, are all different kinds of topics. 
General information as to boundaries and government is 
sought about the first of these topics, and a dictionary of 
United States history or an encyclopedia will supply this; 
the second topic is specific and the information may be 
gained from consulting an index in a small book, or table 
of contents in a larger; while the Declaration of Independ- 
ence itself will furnish the best information on the third 
topic, if subject matter is sought. The Underground Rail- 
road is a general topic and may be found in an encyclopedia 
or table of contents in a history that treats the subject fully. 
The Cotton Gin may be considered in connection with slav- 
ery or inventions, and will be treated perhaps with each of 
these subjects ; while biography will have to be consulted to 
get satisfactory information in regard to James Otis. 

Historic tables may be used in review or reference work, 
and the same may be said of bibliographies. The questions 
found at the close of a chapter may also be used for this 
purpose, and also to develop a subject. 

One thing must be borne in mind by the teacher and that 
is that the pupils cannot use books unless directed. He 
should therefore give them specific directions as to what 
books to consult and how to use them in order that the in- 
formation sought may be gained. 
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Supplementary Reading. 

From the very nature of the case a one-volume book on 
any subject can give but a brief account of those things 
described. The child, on the other hand, because he has 
so little general knowledge or power to reason, needs full 
accounts, both that he may understand and be interested. 
The teacher of arithmetic gives supplementary problems 
until he is certain that the child understands the principles 
involved, and for the same reason supplementary work is 
given in the other subjects. 

American independence, like the great rivers of the 
country, had many sources ; but the head spring which col- 
ored all the streams was the "Navigation Act" (Bancroft). 
The same thing might be said of slavery in connection with 
the Civil war. It is the duty of the teacher to see that the 
pupil explores the many tributaries that go to make up any 
great stream of thought. Supplementary reading for this 
purpose gives breadth and depth to history study as nothing 
else will and lends an interest to the work that nothing else 
can. Members of the class ought to be encouraged to bring 
books containing other accounts of whatever they may be 
pleading. The teacher should be as much interested in cul- 
tivating a taste for reading and the habit of research as in 
any other feature of the child's work. 

In arrangements for supplementary reading care should 
be taken to give exact book and page. The child will not 
take the time, and does not have the knowledge necessary to 
investigate, and the teacher cannot hold him so responsible 
for independent work as he can when exact assigrnments are 
made. Required supplementary reading should not be earlier 
than in the sixth grade, and then only a small amount. But 
if the teacher succeeds in arousing an interest in the work 
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the pupils will of their own accord do much, and this is far 
better both for the teacher and the pupil. 

The Library. 

Closely allied to supplementary reading is the use of the 
library. Nothing acquired in school is worth more to the 
student than the ability to work by himself. The progress 
he makes in school will depend, to some extent, upon his 
teacher; but his growth after leaving school will depend 
upon his individual efforts. In the use of one book memory 
is the chief factor in his work, but when he begins the use 
of many books, where the same subject is presented in dif- 
ferent ways by different authors, he begins to think for him- 
self. Anything like research work is impossible with one 
book where there is a plain statement of plain facts with no 
attempt at explanation. Again, he learns in the library how 
to do constructive work, how to take bare facts and interpret 
them in their connection with the other facts ; he investigates, 
thinks, arrives at a conclusion. By this means his memory 
work becomes easier — it is "constructive." He learns where 
things are and how to find them, and hence does not have 
to remember them. 

There are various kinds of libraries — the public, the 
school, the high school, and the class room. The books 
found in the first two are likely to treat of general topics 
and to be of general interest, and to consist of encyclopedias, 
reports, fiction, history, etc. The selections for the high 
school are made largely with reference to that grade of 
work. So far as the children are concerned the class room 
library may be made by far the most useful. The books are 
selected with reference to their particular needs, are acces- 
sible, and the work in the class may be correlated with the 
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information to be gained from the books on the shelves. If 
the teacher makes any assignments for supplementary read- 
ing he can indicate page and book where it is to be found 
If he desires to read selections to supplement the work in the 
class, the books are always present; and the same may be 
said where the child of his own accord desires to do a cer- 
tain amount of reading. In all cases it is possible for the 
teacher to give immediate supervision to his work. 

• 

Note Book. 

The preparation of a note book implies the power to 
write rapidly, condense readily, and do constructive work. 
The average grade pupil possesses none of these qualities 
except to a very limited degree. The mechanical feature of 
writing in the preparation of his note book will be a great 
drain on his time; he has not acquired a sufficient number 
of particulars to enable him to establish a general or funda- 
mental principle; and he has not arrived at an age when he 
may be expected to do synthetic work. 

The grammar grade pupil should be expected, however, 
to keep a note book for such work as the teacher himself 
may give him. It should contain all of the outline maps for 
historical geography, and such references, summaries, and 
directions as may be given from time to time. 

It is unnecessary to add that the teacher should insist 
upon neatness and exactness, for if carelessness is allowed 
in one kind of work it is more likely to occur in another, be- 
sides the better appearance the work makes the more impor- 
tance the pupil will attach to it and the more interest he will 
take in it. 

A note book should be chosen where single sheets of 
paper may be used, then if a mistake is made it can be cor- 
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rected without marring the book in any way. The same 
reason holds good if it is desired to make additions or altera- 
tions. 

Reviews. 

Each recitation should be a part of that which precedes 
it, as this is part of its preparation. Reviews may be a 
means of comparing one person, place, or event with an- 
other ; of fixing the particular in mind ; or of collecting par- 
ticulars to establish a fundamental. Again they may be 
more general and the causes, campaigns, and results of one 
war may be compared with those of another ; or the modes 
of travel, kinds of schools, churches, manner of living in 
one country may be compared with those of another. 

The object of the review is to give the pupil a broader 
view of the subject; to teach him how to investigate; to en- 
courage the reading habit ; to fix in mind more firmly what 
he has read ; and to show him how to use particulars in the 
establishment of a fundamental. Just how much time shall 
be given at the close of the term, or on the completion of a 
subject will have to be determined by the teacher. The work 
is sometimes gone over very carefully with all members of 
the class present, then there seems to be little need for a re- 
view, but when for some reason the work could not be 
well done a thorough review becomes a necessity. 

Written Tests. 

Written tests should be held at the option of the teacher. 
They may come weekly, monthly, or at the completion of a 
subject. Nothing need be said about the time of the test 
nor should any attempt be made to excite the pupil over 
the results. The test should be as natural and the pupil 
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should have the same feeling towards it that he does towards 
his regular recitation. These tests may be used as a means 
of review ; to teach the pupil how to think ; and how to ex- 
press himself; as well as to show him his deficiencies; but 
they ought to be so conducted that the pupil will have the 
same feeling toward them that he has towards his regular 
work. 

Examinations. 

Examinations become less and less a necessity for the 
regular and faithful student, yet they are often required be- 
fore he is allowed to pass to another grade. In case of an 
examination a student should have a term review when the 
whole subject may be hurriedly gone over. It will always be 
to some extent a memory test and an opportunity, there- 
fore, should be given to refresh the memory ; and then, too, 
reviewing for a test is by no means a waste of time as facts 
are fixed in mind and a comprehensive view of the subject 
is gained. But the examination should never be held over 
students as a "whip" to get them to do their work. Such a 
motive rarely does any good and often does much harm to 
the faithful though, it may be, nervous, sensitive child. The 
student should always feel that his daily standing as well as 
his ability to pass an examination will determine whether 
he does or does not "pass" in any subject. 

Questions. 

Great care should be exercised by the teacher in the prep- 
aration of his questions, making them neither too simple nor 
too difficult, and expressing them in language that will admit 
of only one meaning. He should also be careful not to give 
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more work than may be done in the time allowed and to 
adapt the questions to the grade which is being examined. 

Outlines. 

An outline is a mere expression of subjective truth in an 
objective way. One cannot make an outline of any value 
until he sees the relations of which it is composed, nor can 
he use the outline of another until he sees these relations; 
but, whether one make his own outlines or use those of an- 
other, they may be of great assistance if rightly employed. 

Outlining aids in the ranking of facts, and is to the work 
what the frame is to a building. The minor facts are more 
easily put in their places when the more important ones can 
be seen. The outline is the expression of the fundamentals, 
the particulars are to be filled in. It is only a part of the 
mental image but it will aid greatly in obtaining the whole. 

While no teacher can do successful work unless he has 
his subject outlined, that is, groups it as a whole, yet the 
pupil cannot do much of this because he neither has the 
power of generalizing nor, as a rule, has he a sufficient num- 
ber of facts to admit of generalization. In the grammar 
grades outlining in review work may be attempted by them, 
and the teacher may require them to recite from outlines as 
this is more likely to give them a comprehensive view of the 
subject. 

Development of a Subject. 

The development of a subject is naming in a logical 
order the particulars that establish its fundamental principle 
or make it an organic whole. This work falls into two 
parts. 
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The outline, which is a statement of the general prin- 
ciples or the naming of the main topics. There were three 
general forms of government in the colonies; the Royal, 
the Proprietary, and the Charter, yet no two of the colonies 
had exactly the same form of government. Massachusetts 
was a charter colony, yet not so democratic as the charter 
colonies of Rhode Island and Connecticut. Pennsylvania 
was a proprietary colony, yet it differed from Maryland, 
which was also a proprietary colony. Yet in all of the col- 
onies there were three departments of government — execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial, and in all the legislature was 
usually composed of two houses. 

The particulars, or sub-topics, are named which estab- 
lish the general or complete the organized whole. Contin- 
uing the illustration used above of the colonies, the manner 
of the election of the officers of each of the three depart- 
ments might be named ; their powers and duties ; the length 
of the term of their office ; the manner of administering local 
government; the civil and political rights of the people; etc. 

Teacher^s Preparation. 

The strongest qualification of any teacher is knowledge 
of the subject. He should see clearly the fundamental prin- 
ciples, the important points, be able to put his question in 
many ways, and be supplied with abundant illustrations. 

In the second place the teacher should be interested either 
because of new knowledge just gained or from gaining a 
new point of view of knowledge already possessed. The 
teacher should also know books and how to use them, 
should be enough of an actor to bring himself under the 
influence of the passions portrayed in that part of history 
studied. 
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He should see clearly the immediate and the remote ob- 
ject. It should not be a question of taking a thing because 
it is in the books or of omitting it because it is not. He 
should know what is or is not important, what is or is not 
germane to the subject under discussion, whether the mate- 
rial used is or is not adapted to the grade where it is being 
used. He should supply himself with maps, charts, pictures, 
reference books, and illustrations of every kind that will aid 
him in his work. His preparation should be general in that 
he has a broad knowledge of the subject, and specific in that 
he has made special preparation for each particular recita- 
tion. He should know his subject so well that he will know 
when to take time and when to make time. 

BOOKS OF RBFBRBNCE. 

Mary Catherine Judd, Classical Myths; How to Tell a Story, (189). 
Sara Cone Bryant, Stories to Tell Children; How to Tell a Story, X 
Bates, Norse Stories; How to Tell a Story, V. 

Hinsdale, How to Study and Teach History; Time, (75). Geography. 
(153)- Teacher's Preparation, (139). The Recitation (Topical) 
(60). The Recitation (Oral), (59). 

Barnes, Studies in Historical Method; Time, (36). Geography, (35) 
Libraries, (33). Note Book, izj), 

McMurry, Special Method in History; Time, (134). Geography, (36). 
How to Tell a Story, (36). Interest, (69). The Recitation (Oral), 
(50). Development of a Subject, (74). The Reviews, (57). 

Harrison, The Meaning of History. 

Bourne, The Teaching of History & Civics; Time, (136). Geography, 
(138). Pictures, (155). Correlation, (47, 112). How to Tell a 
Story, (354). Interest, (87). Teacher's Preparation, (149). The 
Recitation (Topical), (163). The Recitation (Written), (166). 
The Recitation (Oral), (49). Textbook, (49). How to Use Books 
(91). Libraries, (117). Note Book, (167). Reviews, (162). 

Channing & Hart, Guide to American History ; Geography, ( 169) . 
Pictures, (172). Correlation, (29). Teacher's Preparation, (21) 
The Recitation, (152). The Recitation (Topical), (207). Text 
book, (153). How to Use Books, (197). Libraries, (142). Noti 
book, (148). Reviews, (154). Written Tests, (223). Examins 
tions, (205). 
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Jennie Hall, Viking Tales; How to Tell a Story, (205). 

Report of Committee of Seven; Pictures, (248). Correlation, (15). 
How to Tell a Story, (166). Teacher's Preparation, (116). The 
Recitation, (86). Textbook, (91). How to Use Books, (25). Sup- 
plementary Reading, (144). Libraries, (97). Note Book, (94) 
Written Tests, (93). Examinations, (217). 

Report of Committee of Eight; Time, (104). Geography, (97). Pict 
ures, (155). Correlation, (102). How to Tell a Story, (92) 
Teacher's Preparation, (95). The Recitation (Oral), (98). Text 
book, (99). Supplementary Reading, (100). Note Book, (102) 
Reviews, (105). 

Skinner, Studies in Literature and Composition; Pictures, (42). 

McMurry, The Method of the Recitation. 

Brigham, Geographic Influences in American History. 

Columbia University, Elementary School Curriculum. 

Gordy & Twitchell, Pathfinder in American History. 

The Elementary School Teacher, May, 1905, May, 1908. 
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Chapter VII. 

General Methods of Presentation. 

The terms instruction, drill, teaching, learning, edu- 
cating, lesson, and recitation, all should be understood by 
him who attempts to impart knowledge to another. 

Instruction. 

Instruction is directing another what to do. A princi- 
pal instructs his agent how and on what terms to do busi- 
ness ; the people instruct their representatives in the legisla- 
ture or in congress what measures to present and how to 
vote; the teacher instructs his pupils how to proceed to ac- 
quire knowledge. 

Drilling. 

Drill is the repetition of the instructions by the pupil 
imtil he can follow them without the aid of another. The 
form of the pronoun in the nominative case may be used 
until he can always use it correctly ; the terms of the Com- 
promise of 1850 may be repeated imtil they can be recited 
perfectly. 

Teaching. 

Teaching is sometimes defined as the act of imparting 
knowledge, of giving intelligence, of exhibiting something. 
Or to state it negatively, it is not telling how to acquire or 
to do something — ^that is instruction; not the supplying 
with power to know or to doi — that is education; but it is 
a contribution made by the teacher, a gift of knowledge 
from him to the pupil. 
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Of course the teacher both educates and instructs in his 
teaching and it is difficult to tell just where the one ends 
and the other begins. Perhaps it would be more nearly 
correct to say that they represent stages rather than parts 
of the same process. Yet in teaching, the teacher takes the 
initiative and the work is primarily his. 

Learning. 

Learning may be said to be the pupil's act independent 
of the teacher. He may learn from books, by observation 
of men or nature. The self-made man is one who has ac- 
quired knowledge without a teacher. Lincoln was without 
educational advantages yet was a very learned man, some 
one having said he read less and thought more than any 
other man of his time. Some pupils learn more rapidly than 
others because they have the power of self -activity. 

Education. 

To educate is to impart power rather than knowledge, or 
perhaps it would be more nearly correct to say that it is im- 
parting power by imparting knowledge. Grant's education 
gained at West Point gave him the power to apply the princi- 
ples of military science. Roosevelt's education gained in 
the city, on the ranch, at the university, as police commis- 
sioner, governor, commander in the army, enabled him to 
apply the principles of government in many spheres of life. 

Teaching Exercises. 

Using the term in a broad sense, the exercises of teach- 
ing fall into two general classes ; first, the lesson, for which 
the teacher is largely responsible, at least in the lower grade, 
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which embraces instruction, drill and teaching; and second, 
the recitation, for which the responsibility falls more largely 
on the pupil and which includes learning and educating. As 
a matter of convenience, however, both of these processes 
will be considered under the general term "Lesson Plan," 
consisting of the following parts : aim, subject matter, prep- 
aration, presentation and assignment. 

Lesson Plan. 

The Aim, — Until the teacher asks himself this question 
he never realizes how largely dependent upon the text book 
he is or how unsuited the material often is for the purpose 
intended. The aim may be to teach some moral lesson, to 
cultivate the imagination, or the reasoning power, to ac- 
quaint the pupil with the facts of history, to arouse an in- 
terest in the subject, to acquire knowledge, to train his his- 
torical judgment, or one of many other things that migjit 
be mentioned. Sometimes many of these things may be 
considered in one subject, for example, the Lewis and 
Clarke expedition. 

The Subject Matter, — ^This includes the facts set forth 
in the work presented. It may embrace so many paragraphs 
or pages, or it may be a reproduction of what has been pre- 
sented orally, or of what has been assigned to be gathered 
from works of reference. The Cumberland road, the Mis- 
souri Compromise, the early methods of travel, the first 
legislative assembly at Jamestown, are subjects that call for 
the recital of a certain number of facts, the exact number 
being understood both by the teacher and the student, as 
each takes them from a common source. 

Preparation, — Each recitation requires a certain prepa- 
ration by the pupil. His mind must be prepared by the 
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teacher for, and his interest aroused in, today's work. What 
he did yesterday must be linked to what he expects to do 
today. This may be done 'by a brief review of the preced- 
ing lessons, or by asking a certain number of questions, 
and presenting the information necessary to enable him to 
understand the work assigned. 

Presentation. — This is the work of the teacher. By 
announcing the topics upon which the pupil is to recite, by 
directing his recitation, by means of skillful questions when 
he is wrong or fails to recite, he can get him to name all the 
particular facts brought out in the subject matter offered 
for consideration. The teacher may also ask a certain num- 
ber of thought questions that are connected with the recita- 
tion and may also supplement the work with knowledge 
possessed by himself or cite the pupil to sources where addi- 
tional information may be had. But there is always danger 
of the teacher becoming impatient with the pupil and ask- 
ing too many questions or volunteering too much informa- 
tion. The pupil should learn to recite topically rather than 
depend upon the teacher to direct or prompt him by asking 
questions. 

Assignments, — ^The assignment differs in amount, 
rather than in kind, from the subject matter. It is indicat- 
ing the exact work that is to be prepared for the next recita- 
tion. In the lower grades much time is spent with the 
assignment, but in the upper grades it may sometimes be 
made in paragraphs or pages, yet it should always be care- 
fully planned by the teacher, that the pupil may know- 
exactly what he is to do. Indicate briefly the central 
thought, the connecting links, when the thought, and when 
the language is to be memorized. Let the lesson be neither 
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too short nor too long. Sift out briefly the more from the 
less important parts, and if possible send the class away 
interested. 

Bibliography. 

From the teacher's standpoint bibliography should come 
first. He cannot do much with his subject until he gets ac- 
quainted with its literature. This may be most readily done 
by consulting carefully compared bibliographies, such as 
those found in the Report of the Committee of Eight, 
Kemp's Outline of History for the Grades, a Syllabus of a 
Course of Study on the Theory and Practice of Teaching in 
the Elementary Schools (Columbia, 1908), and Hart's Man- 
ual of American History, Diplomacy, Government. 

These contain the title of the book, its price, and the ad- 
dress of the publisher. 

It has not seemed necessary, therefore, in this work to 
go much into detail in this respect, as the bibliographies in 
many of the books recommended are excellent. A "Short 
Shelf" of books, each of which is indispensable, has seemed 
preferable to a long list of books each of which may contain 
something useful. Still farther, it has seemed advisable to 
cite not only the book, but the chapter and page where the 
information sought on any particular topic may be found. 
This plan has for the most part been followed in all refer- 
ences of a professional character. It will aid the Normal or 
other professional student who is required to do regular sup- 
plementary reading in connection with his work in methods. 
It will save the teacher also much time in making his class 
assignments. 

In the selection of books for libraries for the grades the 
author has been governed by the same consideration as in 
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the case of professional books, namely, to get something 
practical and not to duplicate. Nor has it seemed expedient 
to include in those lists such works as Bancroft, McMaster, 
Rhodes, etc., which should be in every good school library 
and which should be used by the grade teachers. Again, it 
is not best to get too many books at the beginning as new 
and better books are being continually printed, which should 
be added to the library to give it newness and freshness. 

List of Books of Reference for Professional Studies 
IN History^ and by Whom Published. 

Report of the Committee of Eight, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 

New York. 
Report of the Committee of Seven, MacMillan, New York. 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 
Outlines of History for the Grades, Kemp, Ginn & Co., 

Chicago. 
The Teaching of History and Civics, Bourne, Longmans, 

Green & Co., New York. 
Special Method in History, McMurry, MacMillan, New 

York. 
Method in History, Mace, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 
How to Study and Teach History, Hinsdale, Appleton, 

New York. 
Studies in Historical Method, Barnes, Heath & Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Methods in Teaching, Winterberg, MacMillan, New York. 
Topical Studies in American History, Allen, MacMillan, 

New York. 
Guide to American History, Channing & Hart, Ginn & Co.. 

Chicago. 
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The Meaning of History, Harrison, Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Studies in U. S. History, Riggs, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

History & Literature, Rice, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

Some Principles in the Teaching of History, Salmon, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know, Mabie, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

How to Tell Stories to Children, Sarah Cone Bryant, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Stories to Tell to Children, Bryant, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Reports of American Historical Association, Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

How to Study, and Teaching How to Study, McMurry, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Common School Didactics, Sabin. 

Elementary Education, Keith, Scott-Foresman Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Essentials of Method, DeGarm.o, Heath & Co., Chicago. 

The Educational Processes, Bagley, Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Viking Tales, Jennie Hall, Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 

Norse Stories, Mabie, Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

The Place of Industries in Elementary Education, Dopiy, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

A Bibliography of History, Andrews, Gambriel, Tall, Long- 
mans. 

Studies in Literature, Skinner. 

Outline of History Method, Fling. 

Study of History, Lord Acton, Macmillan Co., New York 

Industrial History of United States, Coman. 
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History of the Church, Fisher. 

History of Education in U. S., Dexter. 

Geographic Influences in American History, Brigham, Ginn 
& Co., Chicago. 

Historical Essays, Rhodes, Macmillan Co. 

Labberton's Historical Atlas, Silver, Burdett & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

American History and Its Geographic Conditions, Semple, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 

American Highways, Shaler, Century Co., New York. 

Historical Geography of the United States, MacCoun, Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Chicago. 

Outline Maps, Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. 

Outline Maps, McKinlay, Philadelphia. 

Historical Charts of the United States, MacCoun, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Chicago. 

Historical Charts of the United States, Atkinson, Mentzer 
& Grover, Chicago. 

Wall Maps, McKinlay, Philadelphia. 

Wall Maps, Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. 

Map of the United States, showing routes of principal ex- 
plorers and early roads and highways. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Course of Study. 
Introduction, 

The value of grade work in history is at least five fold. 

1. The Worth of the Facts Obtained, — All human prog- 
ress is made by adding to what has already been accom- 
plished, hence the importance of knowing the past. 

2. The Intellectual Discipline Gained, — The child 
should not only remember, but interpret what he reads, or, 
to put it in another way, he is more likely to remember it if 
he understands what he reads. • 

3. Acquaintance with Books and Skill in Their Use. — 
The pupil should be taught to help himself by showing him 
how and where to find certain kinds of information. 

4. The Value in the Formation of Character, — The 
character of the child is determined by the standards which 
he adopts in molding it; therefore, it is necessary to set 
before him right ideals and to arouse within him a laudable 
ambition. 

5. The Awakening of an Interest for Future Work, — 
Continued growth is possible only where the child is suffi- 
ciently interested to continue his work. 

It should be ever borne in mind that no course of study 
in history or in any other subject is permanent. Such a 
view would be based on the supposition that there is no 
educational progress. Nor should it be expected that the 
material assigned to any grade will be equally adapted to 
every person in that grade. Some children at the age of 
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ten may be intellectually more mature than others at the 
age of twelve and less mature than still others at the age 
of eight. Again, the child may be a misfit in that his in- 
tellectual development is far beyond his educational attain- 
ments. Hence, no course of study cai\ be made to fit all 
schools nor all persons in the same school equally well. 

In the selection of subject matter the following should 
be the determining factors : ( i ) There should be a logical 
sequence in all material presented; (2) material should be 
selected which is adapted to the intellectual condition of 
the children in that grade; (3) so far as is possible the 
historic evolution of the human race should be represented 
in the work done; (4) since many of the children will never 
go beyond the eighth grade, they should acquire some knowl- 
edge of the history of the leading European and American 
nations, past and present; (5) the child should gain a 
general knowledge of civics — ^local, state, and national. 

First Grade. 

First Semester, Second Semester, 

Fairy stories. Mythology. 

Second Grade. 

The Hunting Stage, The Polished Stone Age, 
or or 

The Tree and Cave Dwellers : The American Indian : 

1. Food; I. Where they lived. 

2. Clothing; 2. How they lived; 

3. House or shelter ; 3. Conflict with the 

4. Tools and weapons. whites. 
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I 

2 

3 

4 



Correlation : 

Manual training; 

Language ; 

Art; 

Nature study; 

Ethics. 



Third Grade. 

Pastoral Life, or the Herdsmen. 
Life of the Hebrews: 

Life on the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers; 

1. Commerce; 

a. Caravan. 

2. The Home: 

a. The people build homes; 

b. The people sow seeds; 

c. The people make cloth; 

d. The people make bread; 

e. The people slaughter domestic animals 

food. 

3. The domestication of animals ; 

4. The harvest time ; 

5. Commerce ; 

6. The establishment of government; 

7. Worship. 

Fourth Grade. 
Pioneer History. 

n. English : 



for 



L American : 



1. The wilderness; 

2. Fishing ; 



I. The country of 
Britain ; 
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3- 


Hunters and trap- 


2. 


The Britons; 




pers; 


3- 


Where they 


4. 


Fur bearing ani- 


1 


lived. 




mals. 


4- 


Their homes: 


5- 


Animals used for 


5- 


Their boats; 




food; 


6. 


Implements of 


6. 


Highways ; 




warfare ; 


7- 


Methods of travel ; 


7- 


War chariots; 


8. 


Colonial homes; 


8. 


How they 


9- 


Pathfinders and 




fought ; 




trail makers. 


9- 


The mistletoe; 






10. 


The Druids. 




Correlation : 








Geography ; 








Manual training 


p • 






Art; 




« 




Reading. 








Fifth Grade. 








The City-State. 







I. Greece : 



1 . Mythology ; 

a. Jason and the Golden Fleece ; 

b. The Trojan war; 

c. The wanderings of Ulysses ; 

2. History ; 

a. Lycurgus, Solon, and others: 

b. Persian wars ; 

c. The growth of Athens ; 

d. Peloponnesian wars ; 

e. Macedonia ; 

f . Alexander the Great. 
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II. Rome : 

1. The peninsula of Italy; 

2. How Rome became a city ; 

3. How Rome became master of Italy ; 

4. Coming of the Gauls; 

5. The new Rome; 

6. Rome's war with Carthage ; 

7. The Gracchi. 

Correlation : 
Reading ; 
Geography. 

Sixth Grade. 

The Feudal System. 
The Ancient Germans : 

1. Early life, including location of the people; 

2. Manners and customs ; 

3. Wanderings through eastern and southern Europe; 

4. Conflicts with the Romans and other western people ; 

5. The rise of the Franks, their war with the Mo- 

hammedans ; 

6. Feudalism and the crusades ; 

7. Life in the village, the castle, and the monastery; 

8. Commercial activity and navigation ; 

9. Intellectual awakening of Europe. 

Discoverers and Explorers of America: 



1. Spanish; (14) 

2. French; (9) 

3. English; (8) 



4. Portuguese; (4) 

5. Dutch; (i) 

6. Swede; (i). 
Correlation : 
Reading ; 
Geography ; 

Civics. 
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Seventh Grade. 

United States History, 1 607-1 789. 
Origin and Development of Federal Gk)vemment in America 

1. Colonization; 

2. Inter-Colonial wars; 

3. Revolutionary War ; 

4. Development of a National Constitution. 

United States History, 1 789-1 861. 
The Establishment and Development of National Gov- 
ernment : 

1. Conflict between nationality and democracy; 

2. Conflict between nationality and slavery. 

Correlation : 
Geography ; 
Reading ; 
Civics. 

« 

Eighth Grade. 

United States History, 1861-1910. 
America becomes a world power : 

1. Conflict between nation and state; 

2. Expansion ; 

a. Industrial ; 

b. Commercial ; 

c. Business ; 

d. Territorial. 

Civics. 



Civics from the 


standpoint 






of: 




4. 


The city; 


I. The family; 




5- 


The county; 


2. The school; 




6. 


The state; 


3. Precinct; 




7. 


The nation. 
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Correlation : 
Greography ; 
Reading ; 
Civics. 

Presentation. 

From the standpoint of presentation two general meth- 
ods may be pursued in the planning of a course of study — 
the linear and the circular or topical. 

The Linear Method. 

The old method was to begin at the beginning and take 
everything as it came, chronology being ofttimes the only 
relation between parts. If one studied any history other 
than that of his own country he began with the creation 
of the world and took all nations and every phase of their 
history. If he studied the history of the United States, 
whether he was in the sixth grade or in college, he began 
with Columbus and closed with the last administration. 
No favoritism was shown; all got exactly the same kind 
of material. The result of this kind of teaching is that 
the child memorizes much he does not understand and is 
tired of the subject before he arrives at an age when he 
can appreciate it because he understands it. 

The Circular or Topical Method. 

This method adapts the material to the child. When 
he is at an age that he is interested in myths, fables and 
stories, give him these things, but when he grows older 
and becomes interested in people give him biography. 
Still later the circle may be widened and he can study 
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the history of a nation or of some great movement con- 
nected with it. By this means there is no repetition. If 
the same materials are used more than once they are used 
to build a different structure. There are certain phases 
of the life of Lincoln, Lee, or Washington that will in- 
terest a child, and there are certain phases that furnish 
food for thought for the wisest statesman. The Freed- 
men's Bureau and the Civil Rights Bill are connected with 
reconstruction and may be understood by children of the 
eighth grade, but they cannot make much of the "Con- 
gressional" plan or the "Presidential'* plan, or of the real 
status of the seceding states; whether they were in or out 
of the Union; whether they should be reconstructed by 
the president ; or whether it should be done by Congress. 

There may be an apparent repetition in some of the 
work. The child, for illustration, may study the lives of 
the same people in the fourth that he does in the sixth 
grade, but in the former case character is the object sought, 
while in the latter it is events. The fourth grade pupil 
may be given many things that show the honesty, courage, 
and unselfishness of Washington, while the sixth grade 
pupils may take those things that represent him as a part 
of some public act, national or state. 

General Statement of the Course. 

In the primary grades fairy tales, mythology and stories 
of primitive lifCy as they appeal most strongly to the imag- 
ination and are most easily interpreted in the light of the 
child's experience. 

In the intermediate grades biography, as it is full of 
the personal, and is most calculated to arouse enthusiasm 
and supply the child with ideals. 
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In the grammar grades national history, which affords 
an opportunity for working out integers, historic units or 
complete subjects. 

The Course Considered by Grades. 

FIRST GRADE. — The child of six enters school with 
a vast storehouse of unorganized knowledge gained from 
his parents, playmates, pictures, observations, etc. This 
knowledge clusters around the myth, the fairy story, the 
legend, and in some cases a real historical person, and fur- 
nishes a good starting point for the work in history. It is 
immaterial whether these first lessons be called lessons in 
language, reading, literature, or history, as the materials 
furnish good subject matter for beginners. 

Mythoi^ogy. 

Material. — The myths are the earliest recorded at- 
tempt to explain and interpret "physical facts, historical 
occurrences, social customs, racial characteristics, and es- 
tablished rituals, and are expressed in the form of a story."* 
They may be classified as nature, historical, and literary. 
The first, as the name indicates, has to do with forces of 
nature; as the heavens; the earth; "the beasts, birds, and 
trees"; the second deals with the human being in some 
phase of his life; while in the case of the third there is 
greater freedom in the choice and arrangement of mate- 
rial in its construction, it being more a product of the 
imagination and a work of art. 

In the nature and history myths the facts must have 
either a chronological or causal relation; not so with the 

*MacClintock Lriterature in the Blementarj School, p. 113. 
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literary myth. Here the incidents may be selected and 
arranged to suit the fancy of the author. 

While the myths are prehistoric, yet they nevertheless 
furnish a good historic background for the study of his- 
tory, and they, together with fairy tales with which they 
are so closely connected, will furnish splendid material for 
the child's first year's work in school. No other form 
of reading matter is so likely to attract his attention, arouse 
his enthusiasm, and retain his interest, nor does any other 
form of subject matter afford such variety or lend itself 
so readily to the story form of presentation. 

Much in English literature is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of Grecian mythology, and the same is true of 
German literature and mythology. While the Norwegians 
had not the love of beauty "which made the Greeks artists," 
their love of truth, patience, and power in overcoming 
difficulties contain lessons useful to the whole human race. 

Roman mythology and Anglo-Saxon traditions have 
their place in the early education of every child for reasons 
that are apparent to all. What are termed nature myths 
are useful, too, in exciting the child's interest and sympathy 
for his natural surroundings. 

SECOND GRADE.— In this grade the child may de- 
part somewhat from the fanciful and imaginary and turn 
to the real. He has grown accustomed to the ways of 
school life, responds to the requests of the teacher, has 
acquired a certain amount of power of concentration of 
mind, and can sustain a larger part because of this power. 

The Hunting Stage. 

Material. — The tree and cave dwellers can hardly be 
said to have a history, yet they not only represent a' stage 
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through which the human race passes in its development, 
but they also represent phases of ' life of great interest 
and educational value to the child because of the likeness 
of certain phases of his own life to them and because of 
the opportunity its study gives him for physical expres- 
sion. The history is not a record that may be read, for it 
represents action rather than thought. 

Man starting with nothing, it must be thought out how 
he is to provide himself with food, clothing, shelter, weap- 
ons of defense, snares, traps, utensils and implements nec- 
essary for his existence. 

The American Indian is a good representative of this 
period of history and the advantages of its study are the 
same as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph plus 
the study of the beginning of community life. 

THIRD GRADE.— Here the work should deal largely 
with the home life of a people; the domestic animals, the 
dog, the horse, the sheep, the cow; the house; the manner 
of planting, cultivating, gathering of crops; manner of 
capturing animals and the preparation of their flesh for 
food and skins for clothing ; social conditions, games and 
sports, farming implements and household utensils; means 
of travel by land and by water; kinds of money and meth- 
ods of trade; government in the family, the clan and the 
tribe. The work may and should be correlated with the 
work in geography and manual training where this work 
IS done. 

The Pastorai, Stage. 

Material. — No better type of the age may be found 
than that represented by the early Hebrews with their 
herds and flocks, their tents and home-made cloth, their 
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primitive lamps and looms, their crude methods of thresh- 
ing grain and of grinding it, their farming implements and 
household utensils, their family and tribal form of govern- 
ment. These facts are all interesting and quite within the 
comprehension of a child of this grade. There is also the 
beautiful yet simple religious life which will make a strong 
and helpful impression on the young minds. 

The life of the Laplander with his reindeer and the 
tribes of the Asian highlands are other illustrations of this 
phase of life. 

FOURTH GRADE.— At this age the child, intellect- 
ually, is attracted by the heroic. He likes action, contests, 
"hair-breadth" escapes, men and women who accomplish 
something. The human element appeals most strongly to 
him, hence the work should be largely biographical, repre- 
senting men and women of high character in pioneer life. 

The Spaniards were for the most part cruel. Cortez 
and Pizarro slew their thousands and their lives and work 
form an exciting story, but they do not represent the kind 
of ideals that should be set before children. Webster and 
Calhoun were grand men, but the grandeur of their lives 
is not of a kind that can be understood or appreciated by 
children; but men like John Smith, Roger Williams, Will- 
iam Penn, John Winthrop, James Oglethorpe, Washington, 
Samuel Adams, Boone, Lewis and Clark, Whitman, Fre- 
mont, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and many other men, both Ameri- 
can and European, will furnish plenty of material for work 
in this grade. The orator, the scientist, the scholar, the 
statesman, the reformer may all be passed by for reasons 
that are apparent. While character and the cultivation of 
a taste for reading are the main things sought, many others 
are gained incidentally. 
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The Pioneer Stage. 

Material. — The hardships of the early colonists are 
clearly set forth in the lives of John Smith and John Win- 
throp; Washington represents plantation life and the aris- 
tocracy of the South ; Samuel Adams is a good representa- 
tive of town government in New England; William Penn 
well illustrates religious toleration, and the banishment of 
Roger Williams shows a lack of it; the condition of the 
debtor and the poor generally is brought out in the life of 
Oglethorpe; Boone, Lewis and Clark, Fremont show the 
difficulties and the value of the work of the explorer; the 
possibilities of the poor and the duties of the rich are set 
forth in the lives of men like Lincoln and Roosevelt. 

The following are suggested as suitable topics to be 
considered in connection with the study of the lives of these 
men : The wilderness ; the wild animals and ways of trap- 
ping or of killing them; fish, kinds and methods of catch- 
ing them; hunters and trappers and their mode of life; 
highways, including the trail, road, pike, railway, etc. ; boats, 
kinds and how constructed; the colonial home, including 
kinds of furniture, clothing, food, farming implements and 
household utensils, etc. 

The last half of this year should be devoted to the 
study of short stories from English history, as this will 
give variety as well as an opportunity to become acquainted 
with some of the more simple facts of the history of that 
nation. 

No American child should miss in his school life com- 
ing in contact with the sturdy virtues which have always 
characterized the English people. These are perhaps no- 
where represented to a better advantage than in the legends 
of King Arthur. 
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The method of presentation should be the same as 
that pursued in the presentation of the woric of pioneer 
history in America. 

FIFTH GRADE.— At this place in the child's life one 
of two plans is open to the teacher. If a majority of his 
pupils are likely to stop school at the close of this or the 
sixth grade he had better continue with his American his- 
tory, but if this is not true and they are likely to continue 
throughout the seventh and perhaps the eighth grade, then 
it is advisable to take the study of European history. If 
the former plan be adopted, two t)rpes should be taken up— 
that of the explorer in the first half of the year, and that 
of the colonizer in the last half. 

Material. — The explorers represent the three general 
classes: The Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Englishman; 
and the colonizers fall into three general classes also : The 
New England, the Middle, and the Southern Colony ; Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Virginia being good types of 
their respective classes. 

If European history be taken up then the study of 
Grecian history should occupy the first half of the year 
and Roman history the last half. 

The elementary school of Chicago University adopted 
the first plan, while the curriculum of the elementary school 
of Columbia recommends the second. The former is in 
accord with the report of the Committee of Eight, while 
the latter agrees with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. 

The European Plan. — In the third and fourth grades 
the child has learned much of the lives of the Indians, early 
Europeans, the colonists, and the pioneers of America; 
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what they ate and wore, the kind of houses and how they 
were built, manner of travel, roads, etc.; their churches, 
schools, and local governments; in short, everything that a 
child would learn because of meeting with it in his daily 
life. He is now prepared to study that phase of the life 
of the Greek and the Roman corresponding to what is al- 
ready known to him. His work thus far has been largely 
biographical, and biography should still be prominent, but 
the lives of nations in their early history may be treated 
chronologically, omitting the more difficult parts. Grecian 
and Roman history are both rich in material adapted to this 
grade of work. 

The City State. 

Material for Grecian History. — The legendary pe- 
riod; the founding and growth of Grecian cities; their con- 
flict with Persia; the development of the cities of Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes ; the schools, oracles, architecture, noted 
buildings ; the Olympian games ; famous men ; walled cities 
and means of protection ; Alexander the Great and his work. 

Material for Roman History. — Story of -Romulus 

and Remus; Numa, the peaceful king; the war with Lars 

Porsena; the stories of Mucius and Cloelia; secession of the 

Plebeans ; the story of Coriolanus ; the family of the Fabii ; 
the victory of Cincinnatus; the Carthaginians; war with 

Hannibal; the Grachii and their mother; Julius Caesar; 

Rome during the reign of Augustus. 

SIXTH GRADE.— The child has in the fifth grade 
acquired some of the elementary facts* in the lives of the 
Greeks and the Romans. In the regular "Migration of the 
Races" the next people to be considered is the Teutonic. 
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Thh Founding of Nations. 

Material. — The ancient Germans; their early life, in- 
cluding location of the people; manners and customs; wan- 
derings through eastern and southern Europe ; conflicts with 
the Romans and other western people ; the rise of the Franks, 
their war with the Mohammedans, and the establishment 
of their empire under Charlemagne ; a brief study of feud- 
alism and the crusades; life in the village, the castle, and 
the monastery; some of the more simple facts in the Hun- 
dred Years' War. 

The discovery, exploration, and settlement of America 
\vere done by two great historic races : The Romanic, rep- 
resented by the Spanish and the French ; and the Teutonic, 
represented by the English. A clear understanding of these 
people and their work cannot be gained unless they are 
studied in their own country, or, to put it as Miss Salmon 
has so well expressed it: "United States history alone is 
history detached from its natural foundations — European 
history. It is history suspended in midair." 

AMERICAN HISTORY.— The last half of this year 
should be devoted largely to the study of the Spanish, the 
French, and the English explorers ; tracing the routes taken 
and noting the motive by which they are actuated, whether 
it be wealth, adventure, evangelization of the Indians, or 
in search of hbmes. 

Some of the subjects that must be partially understood 
before one is prepared for this work are, geographical 
knowledge at the beginning of the fifteenth century ; inven- 
tions — gunpowder, 'the compass, the astrolabe ; trade routes 
and early European travelers in the East; the great com- 
mercial activity and interest in the subject of navigation; 
the intellectual awakening and social unrest in Europe. 
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Material. — Much attention should be given to the 
geography of the country explored, as the future claims of 
these nations are based upon the work done by their ex- 
plorers; their object had much to do with their relation to 
the Indians. The Spaniard, who sought the precious met- 
als, became a mere "prospector'* and hence traveled much. 
The Frenchman was a fur trader and a religious enthusiast, 
so he lived with the Indian. He and they became mutually 
helpful, while the Englishman wanted only a home, or the 
Indian's land and hunting ground, and thus excited his 
bitter opposition. 

SEVENTH GRADE.— With this grade begins the 
formal study of what may be termed national history. Thus 
far the work has been the history of the individual or the 
event, now it is sought to make the individual and the event 
a part of a larger historical unit. Columbus and Balboa^ 
become a part of Spanish exploration ; the Boston tea party 
and taxation without representation become causes of the 
American Revolution ; Boone and Clark are not merely in- 
teresting hunters and pioneers, but a part of the "expansion" 
movement. 

American History. 

Material. — The work of the grade embraces the period 
between the establishment of the first colony at Jamestown 
in 1667 and the beginning of the Civil War in i860. Dur- 
ing this time the colonies were planted, developed, and freed 
from the English power, and the American nation was 
founded and firmly established by the American people. 

The following are some of the subjects to be consid- 
ered: European background to American history; histor- 
ical geography ; the American Indian ; the English colonies ; 
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the inter-colonial wars; the American Revolution; forma- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation and United States 
Constitution; the administration of national government, 
1 789- 1 860. 

The work not only in its beginning, but throughout 
should be supplemented with the study of European his- 
tory. The Jay treaty, the alien and sedition laws, the war 
with the Algerian pirates, and the war waged for years on 
our commerce by England and France cannot be understood 
unless the student is more or less familiar with the condi- 
tions existing in Europe at the time these troubles occurred. 

EIGHTH GRADE.— The work in the eighth grade 
should not differ very materially, either in subject mat- 
ter or method of presentation, from that in the seventh 
grade. The scope of the work may be broadened and the 
size of the historic units enlarged. Now, instead of one 
laborer fighting his battles alone, there are unions; instead 
of partnerships there are companies and trusts; instead of 
separate railroads there are systems; everywhere the indi- 
vidual is only a part of a larger unit, and his life and work 
are made a part of it, whether that unit be social, industrial, 
religious, educational, or political. 

American History and Civics. 

Materiai,. — From the beginning of the Civil War until 
the present time the United States have become more and 
more a world power, hence their history embraces more and 
more of the world's history. 

The teacher should not depart very far from the out- 
lines here given, yet more use should be made of supple- 
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mentary matter and more time given to intensive study and 
the development of subjects, as indicated on page 70. This 
will afford an opportunity for reviews as well as teach the 
pupils how to use indexes, tables of contents, books of 
reference, current literature, and at the same time cultivate 
a taste for general reading. 
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Chapter IX. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS INCLUDING TYPE 

LESSONS. 

The First Four Grades. 

Material. — In the primary grades the material should 
be second hand, empirical; should deal with those things 
known, at least in part, by the child ; should contain plenty 
of action; should deal with universal rather than local or 
provincial truths; should comprise particular rather than 
fundamental facts; if about people, it should be primitive 
people; if about occupations, it should be the simpler occu- 
pations, as the getting of food, the construction of simple 
houses, or the manufacture of the simpler kinds of cloth- 
ing; if the study of government, it should be of the family 
or the clan; and if about a person, it should be a moral 
hero, as the greatness of other kinds of accomplishments 
is not likely to be understood or appreciated by the child. 
In the selection of material it should ever be borne in mind 
that the child can most readily understand the universal, and 
is most interested in the personal. 

Method. — The method in these grades is determined by 
the kind of material used and the intellectual condition of 
' the child. The integers or historical units should be small, 
as the child has small power of concentration. The lan- 
guage should be simple, as he has only a small vocabulary, 
and the work should be presented orally, as he cannot make 
a ready use of the printed page, besides his knowledge is 
largely gained through his use of the ear and the eye, and 
the voice and facial expression of the teacher will aid much 
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in keeping him interested as well as to understand what is 
read. Oral language is also mu^ch more pointed and ex- 
plicit than written and the teacher has the additional advan- 
tage of observing at all times whether her class does or does 
not understand what she is presenting. 

The advance should not be tedious nor the material 
worked over until all the life is squeezed out of it. The 
object is not, as in some other subjects, to fix in mind some 
fundamentals, but is rather to interest him in and acquaint 
him with the facts of history. The child does not, as in 
the case of older people, however, object to repetition. He 
will often listen intently to a story, every word of which 
he can repeat. He should dwell with the facts until he 
experiences or understands them. 

First Grade. 

The Myth. — With what myths shall the work begin? 
The question is not a difficult one to answer if it be kept 
in mind that the child likes something full of action and 
which he can understand in the light of his own experi- 
ence. A myth should be chosen, too, where the historical 
units are small. The Norwegian myths, perhaps, come as 
near as any other to fulfilling these conditions, as well as 
being a part of the best Norwegian literature. Take for 
illustration the "Legend of the North Wind.'' 
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Historic 
Units. Topics. 

1. The North Wind. 

North Wind likes a bit of fun as dearly as a boy 
does, and it is with boys he likes best to romp and play. 

2. The Story of the North Wind and the Little 

Boy. 

One day North Wind saw a brave little fellow 
carrying flour in a tin. North Wind blew it out of 
the tin and swept it away in a cloud. This was such 
fun that he did it again and again. 

3. The Boy's Request. 

The boy was helping his mother make bread and 
was afraid she would now go hungry. He went to the 
home of North Wind and asked him to return the 
flour. 

4. What the North Wind Is Like. 

Now North Wind, like all brave beings, is noble, 
and so he tried to make up for the mischief he had 
done. 

5. North Wind Gives the Boy a Tablecloth. 

"I can not return the flour," said North Wind, "but 
I will give you a tablecloth. When you are hungry 
say to the tablecloth, *Cloth, spread yourself and bring 
a good meal,' and you will have all you wish to eat." 

6. What the Boy Did. 

"Thank you!" said the boy, "that is better than 
flour," and he took the tablecloth, and started for 
home. 



♦From "More Qassic Stories," by Lida B. McMurry, Copyright 
1911 by the Public School Publishing Co. Reprinted with the per- 
mission of the author and publishers. 
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7. The Boy Decides to Stay All Night. 

At night he came to an inn and decided that he must 
stay there over night. 

8. The Boy^s Request. 

"Let me sit at a little table by myself," he asked 
of the innkeeper. 

9. What Happened. 

The table was bare, but the boy placed the cloth 
on it and said, "Cloth spread yourself and bring a 
good meal." The cloth unrolled and an excellent 
supper appeared. 

10. The People Surprised. 

The fine supper attracted the attention of the 
people. They remarked the wonderful cloth when at 
the bidding of the boy it rolled itself up and the dishes 
disappeared. 

11. What the Innkeeper Determined. 

The innkeeper wished to have such a tablecloth and 
determined to find some way to get it. 

12. How He Planned. 

Without saying an)rthing about it to anyone, the 
innkeeper found a tablecloth which looked just like the 
one the boy had. 

13. What Happened While the Boy Slept. 

North Wind did not waken him as the innkeeper 
put the common cloth in its place and carried the 
wonderful tablecloth away. Next morning the boy 
started home very early without waiting to breakfast. 

14. His Mother Disappointed. 

As soon as he reached home he called to his 
mother, "Look here," and tossing the cloth on the 
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table cried, "Cloth spread yourself and bring a good 
meal." But the cloth did not move. 

15. What the Boy Decides Again. 

"Something must be wrong," he said, "I will go 
back to North Wind." He would not wait but started 
at once. 

16. He Meets North Wind Again. 

"Your cloth gave me but one meal," he told North 
Wind, "Now I ask you to pay for the flour that we 
may buy more.'* 

ly. North Wind Gives the Boy a Cane. 

But North Wind said as gently as he could speak, 
"I have no money, but here is an old cane. If you say 
to it, 'Cane strike,' it will keep on striking until you 
say 'Cane stop.' " 

18. The Boy Told to Talk to the Cane. 

"Talk to the cane," he said, "and guard it care- 
fully. You might try it tonight on the innkeeper." 

19. What the Boy Thought. 

That night as the boy went to the inn he wondered 
if it could be possible the innkeeper had taken his good 
tablecloth. 

20. Innkeeper Cries for Help. 

The boy asked to sleep on a bench in the hall as he had 
no money to pay for a bed. When the boy began to 
snore the innkeeper tried to take the cane when the 
boy jumped up and cried, "Cane strike." "Help! 
Help !" cried the innkeeper. 

21. The Boy Asks for His Tablecloth. 

"Give me back by cloth," said the boy. 
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22. Innkeeper Tells Where the Cloth Is. 

"Make it stop, boy, and you shall have your table- 
rloth/' said the innkeeper. 

23. The Boy and His Mother Have All They Wish 

TO Eat. 

The boy said, "Stop cane," and took his tablecloth. 
As soon as he reached home he pulled out a table; 
seated his mother by it; put the cloth on it and said, 
"Cloth spread yourself and bring a good meal." The 
cloth obeyed this time and such a good breakfast 
mother and son had never eaten before. 

Preparation. 

Everything mentioned in this story is known to the 
ordinary child: — ^the North Wind, the house, the tin, the 
tablecloth, the boy, and the cane. The story is a wholesome 
one, full of fun, romping, bravery, nobility, and the punish- 
ment for wrongdoing. The work of the tablecloth, and the 
boy, and cane are all, of course, purely imaginary acts, but 
they have all the force of reality to the child. 

If it be a new lesson, questions should be asked cal- 
culated to arouse an interest in the subject, but if a continua- 
tion of a previous lesson then that should be reviewed. 

Presentation. 

After the lesson has been prepared the teacher may 
announce topics and ask different members of the class to 
recite. There may be two, three or more particulars in an 
historic unit, and if the child does not name all the teacher 
should be ready to call for the particular omitted and if she 
has made careful preparation every particular desired will 
be shown in the presentation. 
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The presentation of the work will consist (i) in the 
announcement of the topic as indicated by the words in cap- 
itals found at the head of each historic unit; (2) but if a 
child does not tell all found in the topic, what is omitted is 
shown in the questions asked in the presentation; (3) Give 
the children a chance to supplement what has been said or 
to make suggestions or comments. 

1. What does the North Wind like? 

2. What did the North Wind do to the little boy? 

3. What did the boy say? 

4. What did the North Wind try to do? 

5. What does the North wind give the boy and tell 
him to do? 

6. What does the boy do? 

7. Where does the boy stay at night? 

8. For what did the boy ask? 

9. Tell how the boy got his supper. 

10. How did the people act? 

11. What did the innkeeper want? 

12. How did he plan? 

13. What happened while the boy was asleep? 

14. What did the boy try to do when he got home? 

15. What did the boy say to his mother when his 
tablecloth failed to move? 

16. What did the boy say to North Wind? 

17. What was the North Wind's answer? 

18. What did the North Wind tell the boy to do? 

19. What did the boy think of when he went to the 
inn? 

20. How does the boy catch the innkeeper? 

21. For what does the boy ask? 

22. What does the innkeeper do ? 

23. What does the boy do for his mother? 
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The Assignment. 

The teacher should read one or more historic units and 
ask some child to repeat them; then she should read others 
and ask another child to repeat all thus far read, and keep 
on reading and reproducing until enough for the next lesson 
has been prepared. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Title op Book. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Ten B078 of Long Ago. . Jane Andrews Qinn & Go $0.60 

Man and His Work A. J. Herbertson. . . Adams & Ohas. Black, 

London 30 

Classic Stories for the 

Little Ones Mrs. L. E. McMurry Pub. School Pub. Co. .35 

More Classic Stories. .. .Mrs. L.E. McMurry Pub. School Pub. Co. .35 
Greek Fairy Tales for 

Children Charles Kingsley. . . Button 50 

In the ChUd's World. . . A. E. Poulsson 2.00 

Myths Every Child 

Should Know Mabie Doubleday, Page & Co. . .90 

Fairy Stories Every 

Child Should Know . . . Mabie Doubleday, Page & Co. . .90 

Stories to Tell Children. Bryant Houghton, Mifflin & 

Fairy Stories & Fables. .Baldwin Co 1.00 

American Book Co. . . 

SECOND GRADE. 
Subject Matter — ^A Nutting Party.* 

1. The Bison Start to Winter Pasture. 

Summer passed as summers had passed before. 
When the bison went to the higher lands, the Cave- 
men followed them. When they started toward 
their winter pastures, the Cave-men came home. 

2. The Nuts are Ripe. 

It was the nutting season when they returned. 
All the beech, walnut, and butternut trees were 
heavily laden that year. The ground underneath 



♦From **The Cave DweUers,'* by Katharine Dopp. Copy- 
righted by Katharine Dopp. Reprinted with the permission 
of the author and publishers, Rand, McNally & Co. 
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their branches was nearly covered with nuts. Slen- 
der hazel bushes bent under their heavy loads. 

3. Why the Cave-Men Went Nutting. 

Wild hogs and bears had begun to harvest the 
nuts before the Cave-men returned. Each day they 
went to the trees and ate the nuts that had fallen. 
When Eagle-eye saw what they were doing, she 
said, "Bring your bags and baskets and come. If 
we do not look out the hogs will get the best of the 
nuts this year." 

4. How THE Women and Children Gather Nuts. 

Then all the women and children went nutting. 
They gathered the nuts that lay upon the ground 
and put them in their baskets. Some climbed trees 
and shook the branches until they got a shower of 
nuts; others took their digging sticks and beat the 
heavily laden branches. 

5. What the Chii^dren Did. 

The children had a feast that day. They sat 
down under the trees and cracked all the nuts they 
could eat. They gathered handfuls and helped their 
mothers fill baskets and skin bags. They climbed 
the trees and they laughed and played all day long. 

6. The Cave-Men Hear W11.D Hogs. 

When the women first came to the trees, they 
heard the wild hogs in the distance. Once a big hog 
came up and tried to eat the nuts out of a basket. 
But Eagle-eye chased him with a big stick and drove 
him away from the spot. 

7. Other Nut Trees Are Found. 

When Eagle-eye was coming back from the 
chase, she saw other trees heavily laden. She called 
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to the women, and they came to the spot and forgot 
all about the nuts they had gathered. 

8. Chew-Chew Thought of the Nuts Ai^ready 

Gathered. 

It was Chew-chew who first thought of the pile 
of nuts they had left on the ground. It was she 
who ran to the trees and found the wild hogs having 
a feast. 

9. Chew-Chew Tries to Drive Away the WiIvD Hogs. 

Chew-chew struck one of the hogs with her dig- 
ging stick. He was munching the nuts she had 
gathered. He turned away and she struck another; 
then the first hog came back. 

10. Chew-Chew Screams i^or Hei^p. 

Chew-chew soon found that unless she had help 
the hogs would eat all the nuts, for as fast as she 
drove one hog away another one came back. Chew- 
chew screamed for help and the women came with 
their digging-sticks. 

11. The Women Have to Watch Their Nuts. 

The women drove the hogs away, but they re- 
turned again and again. And so the women learned 
to keep a close watch while they were gathering 
nuts. But in spite of all their trouble, they had a 
good time that day. 

12. The Women Start Home. 

It was not until they were starting home that 
they found that a serious thing had happened. They 
did not know all about it then, and some of them 
never knew. 
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13. FivEKTKooT Lost. 

It was all about Fleetfoot. When Eagle-eye 
looked for him, he was nowhere to be seen. At 
first she thought he was with Chew-chew, but Chew- 
chew had not seen him since morn. 

14. How FivEETFooT Had Spent the Day. 

Fleetfoot had played near his mother nearly all 
day. He had cracked nuts; he had climbed trees; 
he had mimicked the squirrels; he had scattered 
burrs in the rabbits' paths, and he had done all sorts 
of things. 

15. The Search for FivEETFoot. 

But now Fleetfoot was lost, and everybody 
began to look for him. Eagle-eye found the stones 
he had left only a short time before. She found 
his tracks and followed them until they crossed the 
boundary of the hunting ground. There she lost 
all trace of him. She called, but the "caw-caw" of 
a crow was the only answer. 

16. The Men Search for Him. 

The men heard her call, and came to join in the 
search. But in spite of all they could do, they did 
not find the child, 

17. They A1.1. Give Up Hope of Ever Seeing Fleet- 

foot Again. 

And so the Cave-men thought they would never 
see Fleetfoot again. They thought he had lost his 
way in the forest and been killed by a cave-bear. For 
a few days they mourned for the child; then they 
spoke no more of him. 
This is a story about people who lived before the time of 
organized society. It is simple, yet one that will appeal 
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strongly to the children. A nutting party in itself is inter- 
esting; the climbing of trees, the throwing of sticks, the 
heaping up of baskets full of ripe nuts, coupled with the 
right of each child to crack and eat as many as he liked, 
would be a red-letter day in any child's life; but when there 
is added to this the fight with the wild hogs and the search 
for the lost child, there is enough to arouse the most listless 
and set all to thinking. 
Preparation : 

The teacher may introduce the story by asking what 
kind of nuts grow in that community; when they ripen; 
how they are gathered ; what animals eat the different kinds 
of nuts; how many of the children have ever gone nut- 
ting, etc. 
Presentation : 

The story should then be told, not read, taking it unit 
by unit, from time to time asking the inattentive child to 
repeat some unit, and allowing others who are interested 
to ask questions or make comments. After the story has 
been told and the children are in possession of all the facts, 
the teacher can by a series of questions picture man's con- 
dition at that stage of his history. 

Why did the children They were the chief kind 
gather such large quantities of food, as man had not 
of nuts? learned how to raise grain 

Why did the people not or fruits or slay animals for 
place their baskets in wagons food, 
instead of on the ground? There were no wagons. 

Why the hogs were wild No animals had yet been 
and why they were not domesticated by man. 
driven away by dogs. There were no guns or 

Why they did not shoot other means of killing them, 
the wild hogs. 
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These and many other questions that will occur to 
every one may be asked by the teacher, and the children 
themselves will ask many questions, all of which may be 
so directed as to reconstruct the conditions of human society 
at the time described. 

Assignment ; 

Since the story closes with the lost child, little need be 
done or said to keep up the interest in the story beyond 
raising the question in the mind of the children of where 
Fleetfoot might go, how he can get back, what methods 
may be adopted to search for him, etc. 

SECOND GRADE. 

Subject Matter — The Attack on the Little Cliff- 

DwhI/L^r's Hom^:* 

Historic Units: 

1. The Stone House. 

A queer little stone house stood on a shelf of 
rock. The shelf was high up in a cliff along the 
Chelly Canyon. 

2. Who Lived in It. 

In the house lived a little dusky boy with his 
father and mother and his brother. 

3. How THE House Was Entered. 

A stairway of niches was cut in the cliff below 
the house. The family had to climb this stair to 
reach their home from the canyon. 



♦From **The Little Cliff Dweller," by Clara Kern Bayliss. Copy- 
righted 1908, by Clara Kern Bayliss. Beprinted with the permission 
of the author and publishers, Public School Publishing Company, of 
Bloomington, HI. 



/•* ' m , • • 
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4. The Children's Play-Ground. 

The shelf of rock was their dooryard, and this 
was the only play-ground the little cliff-dweller had. 

5. Other Houses. 

There were other boys living in stone houses on 
other shelves of the same cliff, and sometimes they 
came over to play on our boy's shelf. Was it not . 
odd to have all the neighbors living on the side of 
a high stone wall? 

6. Strangers Enter the Boy's Home. 

One day the little boy and his brother were play- 
ing alone. The older people were busy, and no one 
was watching the niche stair. Then, all of a sud- 
den, there was a frightful noise. Painted Indians 
with feathers in their hair and tomahawks in their 
hands ran into the canyon. They uttered war- 
whoops, and began to climb the niche stairs. 

7. Why They Came. 

They had come to rob and kill the cliff-dwellers. 

8. The People's Defense. 

The boy's parents and their neighbors rushed 
out to fight the enemy. The quiet canyon was filled 
with yelling Indians and screaming men and women. 

9. An Indian Climbs to the Top of the Stairway. 

One Indian had climbed almost to the top of our 
boy's stairway. The boy could see his head above 
the shelf. 

10. Indian Pushed Off the Cliff. 

Then the boy's father rushed upon him and 
pushed the savage backwards, and he fell to the 
bottom of the high wall and was killed. 
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11. The Boy's Mother Caught. 

Another Indian had caught hold of the boy's 
mother and was dragging her away; but he let go 
of her and caught the boy's brother. 

12. The Boy's Brother Hurled Over the Cliff. 

He swung the lad around his head like a war- 
club. Then he hurled him over the edge of the 
cliff, to lie bleeding beside the dead warrior. 

13. Loi^AMi's Mother Carries Him Into the House. 

Our little fellow stood stiff with terror. His 
mother was afraid he would be served as his brother 
had been, so she snatched him up and ran into the 
house with him. 

14. LoivAMi Hidden by His Mother. 

Through a high opening at the back of the room 
she dropped him into the store-room. She put a 
block of stone in this opening so that the enemies 
would not see it and find the child. 

This story pictures the beginning of organized society. 
Men no longer roamed from place to place, but had a set- 
tled abode. They had built houses, fashioned weapons for 
slaying the wild animals, learned how to cultivate some of 
the simpler plants for food, and had also learned the use 
of fire in the preparation of their food. They could also 
manufacture some of the more simple things in pottery, 
basketry and weaving. The families had been pretty well 
established and were being united into the clans. The wild 
animal had been conquered and some of them domesticated, 
and warfare was now between peoples rather than between 
them and the animals. The method of conducting the reci- 
tation is similar to that of the preceding topic. 
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Second Grade Book List. 

Harvest Home with the Indians (Manly) Scribner's Sons 

Just So Stories (Kipling) '. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 

Stories of Great Americans (Eggleston) 

The Tree and Cave Dwellers (Dopp) Rand, McNally Co. .45 

The Little Cliff Dwellers (Bayliss) Pub. School Pub. Co. .35 

Story of Ab (Stanley) Doubleday, Page & Co. 1.50 

The Little Lake Dwellers Appleton Co. .30 

American Indians (Starr) Heath & Co. .45 

Days Before History (Hall) Crowell & Co., New York .50 

Fishing and Hunting (M. B. Dutton) American Book Co. .50 

The Bird Woman of the Lewis and Clark Expedition (Chandler) 

Silver, Burdett & Co. .36 

Story of Primitive Man (E. Clodd) Appleton & Co. .35 

Story of Indian Children (Husted) Pub. School Pub. Co. 40 

Wigwam Stories ( Judd) Ginn & Co. .75 

Lolami in Tusayan (read to children) (Bayliss) 

Pub. School Pub. Co. .50 

THIRD GRADE. 
Subject Matter — The Story of the Hebrews :* 

Historic Units: 

1. How They Lived. 

I am going to tell you how the Hebrews lived, 
and what some of them did. Now, you know, in 
all times men must have food to eat, and civilized 
people must have clothes to wear. So many of these 
people were shepherds and farmers. 

2. Why They Raised Sheep. 

They raised thousands of sheep, to use the wool 
for clothing. There were no factories then, as there 



* From ' ' Tales and Customs of the Ancient Hebrews, ' ' by Eva 
Herbert. Copyrighted by A. Flanagan & Company. Reprinted with the 
permission of the author and publishers, A. Flanagan & Company. 
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are now, and so the people themselves had to weave 
the cloth for their clothes. 

3. Who the Shepherds Were. 

The men who took care of the sheep were called 
shepherds. Among these shepherds could be found 
persons of every rank, from members of the king's 
family down to the poorest people. Even the daugh- 
ters of the king sometimes tended the flocks. 

4. How THE Shepherds Cared for the Sheep. 

Each morning the shepherd led his sheep into 
the open pastures. At night he put them into a 
place surrounded by a fence. This place was called 
the fold. A rod was held up at the gate of the 
fold, and as the sheep passed under this, they were 
counted, one by one. 

5. How THE Sheep Were Watered at the Wells. 

The shepherd led them to the wells to drink. 
These wells were dug in the ground. They were 
covered, so that no one but the shepherd who had 
dug them should know where they were. The brim 
of the well was underground, and steps led down 
to it. The shepherd drew the water from the well 
and poured it into troughs for the flock. 

6. How THE Shepherds Secured Water for Their 

Wells. 

In the country where the Hebrews lived water 
was very scarce. There was a wet and a dry sea- 
son. During the wet season, which was also the 
cold or winter season, wells were sometimes dug and 
filled with snow and water. They were then cov- 
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ered over until the next warm, dry season, or 
summer. 

7. Where the Flocks Were in the Winter and 

StPMMER. 

In the cold, wet season, the flocks were taken 
down into the valleys, and in the warm, dry season, 
they were led into the mountains. The sheep were 
kept in the open air, day and night. This* made their 
wool so much finer. 

8. How the Shepherds Made Their Tents. 

Sometimes the shepherds lived in tents. Some 
of these tents were small and were supported by 
three poles. The larger ones had seven or even nine 
poles to hold them up. The tents were oblong. Over 
the poles was a covering of cloth, made of goat's 
hair. The tent was fastened to the ground by means 
of cords and pegs. 

9. How THE Tents Were Divided. 

The larger tents were often divided into three 
parts. The women and children had the inside 
room; next came the men, and in the outside room 
were the servants and the young animals. 

10. How THE Tents Were Furnished. 

These tents had no floors but the bare ground. 
Carpets and mats were laid down and on these the 
people sat, as they had no chairs. They had pots, 
kettles and cups made of brass, and bottles made of 
leather. In the middle of the tent a small hole was 
dug in the earth-floor. Around this three stones 
were placed to form a triangle. Here the fire was 
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kindled and pots were placed over it, resting upon 
the stones. In this way their cooking was done. 

11. How THE Shepherds Carried Their Tents When 

They Moved. 

In the tent-poles were driven nails or pegs, on 
which the people hung their clothing and their 
weapons. The shepherds took their tents with them 
as they roved from place to place. They carried 
them folded and laid upon their camels, oxen, or 
donkeys. 

12. How THE Tabernacles Were Built. 

They also built tabernacles. The four sides of 
a tabernacle were made of branches of trees placed 
close together, upright in the ground. The branches 
were bound together at the top, and there was a 
covering of leaves and branches over this. Some- 
times over this covering flat stones were laid. These 
tabernacles were a protection against the heat and 
cold. 

13. Where the People Got Their Models for 

Tabernacles. 

What made the people think of making these 
tabernacles? Why, Mother Nature gave them this 
idea. They saw trees about them, with the heavy 
foliage meeting and overlapping, and so they made 
their places of shelter in the same manner. 

14. The Watch Towers. 

There were robbers in those day, and, so that 
the sheep could be guarded a watch tower was built 
near the tent. Some of the shepherds owned thou- 
sands of sheep. They often had goats also. Not 
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only was the wool of the sheep of use to them, but 
they used the milk of both sheep and goats for food. 
At sheep-shearing time the people had a great feast. 

At the age here described man has made considerable 
progress in the arts of civilization. He has begun to farm, 
has domesticated many animals, and is making much use of 
them in the matter of food and of clothing. In government 
he has advanced to the tribal stage and his religion is mono- 
theistic. 

Preparation : 

Where are sheep raised to-day? Why are they raised? 
What do they eat ? How are they cared for ? From what 
must they be protected? 

Presentation : 

The lesson should be told by the teacher and then devel- 
oped by him with the pupils. 

What is an open pasture ? Why were the sheep brought 
in at night ? Why taken to wells to drink ? Why were the 
wells covered ? What is meant by the wet and dry season ? 
Why were the sheep taken to the mountains in summer and 
brought down to the valley in winter ? 

Of what were tents made? Why did the people live in 
tents instead of houses ? Into how many parts were the tents 
divided ? 

These and other similar questions should be asked so 
that the child will not only understand the kind of life 
described, but will see the reason for it. 

He should be allowed to construct a well on the sand 
table; set up the tent; build the watch tower and taber- 
nacle, etc. 
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Assignment : 

The next lesson will be about one of these little shep- 
herd boys, whose name was David. It will tell you of his 
dress, what he ate, how he defended himself when left alone 
in the woods with the sheep. 

Third Grade Book List. 

Stories of Colonial Children (Mara L. Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. $ .75 

A History Reader for Elementary Schools (L. L. W. Wilson, , 
Ph. D.) Macmillan Co. .60 

American History Stories, Vol. 2 (Mara L. Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. .40 

America's Story for America's Children, Vol. i (Mara L. Pratt) 

D. C. Heath & Co. .50 

Stories of Great Men, Vol. i (Mara L. Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. .50 

Field and Pasture (Button) American Book Co. .35 

Tales and Customs of the Ancient Hebrews (Eva Herbst) .... 

A. Flanagan Co. .35 

Joseph-Moses-David (Tappan) Houghton i.oo 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold (Baldwin) ....American Book Co. .35 

Story of Ulysses (Cook) Pub. School Pub. Co. .50 

Old Stories of the East (Baldwin) Amer. Book Co. .45 

Wandering Heroes (L. L. Price) Silver, Burdett & Co. .50 

FOURTH GRADE. 

Subject Matter — Story of Daniel Boone :* 

Historic Units: 
I. Daniel Boone. 

Daniel Boone was a Pennsylvania boy. He lived 
in Exeter, then a very little town, sixty miles from 
Philadelphia. 



* From ' ' Stories of American Pioneers. ' ' Reprinted with pennission 
of Educational Publishing Company. 
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2. Plays in the Woods, and Hears Wild Cry. 

Even when a boy he showed rare pluck and cour- 
age. One day he was at play in the woods with two 
other boys, when a wild yell echoed through the 
forests. 

3. How THE Boys Felt and What They Did. 

The boys turned pale with fright, for they well 
knew nothing but a panther could make that cry. 
Each boy seized his rifle, for in those days boys 
always carried rifles with them. 

4. The Panther. 

The panther, with another yell, leaped from the 
great rock to the limb of a tree. Then he set his 
yellow eyes upon the boys and crept towards them. 

5. Boone's Plan. 

"Stay here," said Boone to the boys. "I will run 
towards the creature. If I fail to shoot him, and he 
attacks me, come and help." 

6. Boone Shoots the Panther. 

Then Daniel crept towards the panther. He held 
his rifle ready, and, as the fierce animal sprang from 
the tree, he fired. Snap! went the rifle, and the 
panther, with another yell, fell at the young hunter's 
feet, dead. 

7. The Boys Drag the Panther Home. 

The boys dragged the creature into the village, 
and all the people came to look at the panther that 
little Daniel Boone had killed. 

8. Boone Spends Much Time in the Woods. 

From this time, Daniel began to spend much of 
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his time in the forests. He loved the big trees, and to 
him there was no such sport as hunting. 

9. He Builds a Hut. 

One day while he was prowling up and down the 
Schuylkill River, he came upon a spot most beauti- 
ful. "What a place for a hut !" he thought. "I will 
will build one." So he set to work at once. 

10. Kind of Cabin He Built. 

It was not a log cabin the boy built. Oh, no; 
that would not have been wild enough to suit his 
taste. In one place there were two great rocks close 
together. The sides were steep, as if sometime the 
rock had split apart. 

1 1 . Fits Up His Cave. 

"This will make a fine cave," he said. So he 
cleared away the small rocks between, and covered 
the floor over with clean, dry leaves. Then he built 
up a back for his cave, and covered it with a roof of 
twigs and grasses. 

12. Makes a Place for Cooking, and Bed for Himself 

AND Dog. 

With stones he made a place to do his cooking; 
he piled up leaves in one corner to make a bed for 
himself and his dog, and then his hut was finished. 

13. His Dog. 

**How would you like to live here, old fellow?" 
he said, patting the head of his faithful friend. The 
dog looked up into his master's face, and wagged his 
tail. He understood, and Daniel understood; so 
they went into their hut and went to sleep. 
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14. Daniel and His Dog Stay at the Cave for Several 

Days. 

For several days the boy and the dog Hved there 
— ^the happiest boy and the happiest dog in all the 
world. 

15. Daniel Found. 

But by and by Daniel's parents began to fear 
some accident had happened to the boy; and then 
the men of the village set out into the forest to find 
him. They came one morning just as Daniel was 
cooking his breakfast. The smoke poured out 
through the little hole in the roof of the hut. 

16. Daniel Returns Home. 

"There he is!" they cried; and started towards 
the hut. "Good morning," they said, when they 
came upon Daniel, hard at work at the doorway of 
his new home. So Daniel had "company for break- 
fast," and when, a few hours later, his guests went 
back to the village, he went back with them. 

But he always said he never had such a good 
time in all his life as he had that week alone in the 
woods. 

Preparation : 

1. How many have seen a panther? 

2. Where do they live ? 

3. Upon what do they live? 

4. Why are they so dangerous ? 

5. Who of you have camped in the woods? 
6. How do you cook when camping? 

7. Of what use is a dog when you are camping ? 
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Presentation : 

1 . a. Who was Daniel Boone ? 
b. Where did he live ? 

2. a. What kind of a boy was he? 

b. Who were with him in the woods ? 

c. What did they hear ? 

3. a. How did the boys feel ? 

b. Why were the boys frightened ? 

c. What did they all do? 

4. a. What did the panther do ? 

5. a. What did Boone say he would do? 

6. a. What did Boone then do? 

b. How did he kill the panther ? 

7. a. What did the boys do with the panther ? 
b. What did the people in the village do? 

8. a. Why did Boone spend so much time in the forests ? 

9. a. Where did he build a hut ? 

10. a. Why did he not build a log cabin ? 

b. What kind of a place did he choose for his hut ? 

11. a. How did he make the floor ? 

b. How did he cover the back of his cave ? 

1 2. a. Of what did he make a place to do his cooking ? 
b. How did he make a bed ? 

13. a. What does Daniel say to his dog? 

b. What does the dog do ? 

c. What did he and the dog then do ? 

14. a. Were Daniel and his dog happy ? 
i«;. a. Who went to look for Daniel? 

b. Where did they find him ? 

c. How did they find him ? 

d. What was he doing? 
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1 6. a. What did Daniel and his friends do before they 

went home? 
b. How did Daniel like living in his cave ? 

Assignment : 

Half the story is perhaps sufficient for one lesson, and 
may be prepared by reading it over, one or two historic units 
at a time, and then asking different members of the class to 
repeat them until a sufficient amount for a lesson has been 
prepared. 

Fourth Grade Book List. 

American History Stories, Vol. 4 (Mara L. Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. $ 4D 

American History Stories, Vol. 3 (Mara L. Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. 40 

Stories of Columbus (Mara L. Pratt) Educational Pub. Co. .60 

DeSoto, Marquette, and LaSalle (Mara L. Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. .60 

Stories of Ohio (Anna Lovering) Educational Pub. Co. .50 

Short Stories from American History (Blaisdell and Ball) 

Ginn & Co. .65 

Stories of Massachusetts (Mara L. Pratt) .. Educational Pub. Co. .60 

America's Story for America's Children, Vol. 2 (Mara L. Pratt) 

D. C. Heath & Co. .50 

Colonial Children (A. B. Hart) Macmillan Co. 40 

Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West (McMurry) . . 

Macmillan Co. .40 

Heroes of the Middle West (Catherwood) Ginn & Co. .50 

Stories from English History (Church) Macmillan Co. 1.25 

How Our Grandfathers Lived (Hart) Macmillan Co. .60 

Life of Washington (Scudder) Houghton, Mifflin Co. .75 

Stories of Pioneer Life (Bass) Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

King Arthur and His Court (Green) Ginn & Co. .60 

Pilgrims and Puritans (Moore) Ginn & Co. 

Story of Lincoln (Cravens) Pub. School Pub. Co. .35 

Wagner Opera Stories (Barber) Pub. School Pub. Co. .50 

Stories of American Pioneers (Mara L Pratt) 

Educational Pub. Co. .40 
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Chapter X. 

Materials — Continued — The Intermediate Grades. 

FIFTH GRADE. 

The facts of Grecian biography are so closely interwoven 
with those of Grecian history that the one cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the other. It is therefore sug- 
gested that the time devoted to the study of Grecian history 
in this grade be about equally divided between these two 
subjects. This same arrangement applies with equal force 
to Roman history. 

Subject Matter — Life of Lycurgus.* 

Historic Unfits: 

1. The Founding of Sparta. 

About eighty years after the Trojan War the 
descendants of Hercules, with a large band of fol- 
lowers, invaded the Pel-o-pon-ne-sus, or southern 
part of Greece, where Agamemnon and Menelaus 
had once lived. They captured Sparta and made 
it their capital, and after that called themselves 
Spartans. 

2. The Helots. 

The Spartans made slaves of people who were 
already living in the country, and called them Helots, 



♦From * 'Famous Men of Greece," by Harran & Poland. Copy- 
righted , by Harran & Poland. Reprinted with the permission 

of the authors and publishers, (American Book Company.) 
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or captives. The conquerors divided the land among 
themselves, and made the Helots work their farms. 

3. The Changes in the Life of the Spartans. 

After about three hundred years had passed, il 
seems that some of the Spartans had grown rich, 
while others had lost their land and slaves and 
become poor. 

m 

4. The Poor Spartans. 

The Spartans who had lost their property were 
not willing to work like slaves, and sometimes, when 
they had no bread for their children, bands of them 
marched through the streets of Sparta, broke into the 
houses of the rich, and took whatever they could lay 
their hands on. 

5. One of the Spartan Krt^GS Killed. 

During one of these riots, one of the two kings 
— for the Spartans always had two kings, with equal 
power — went out of his palace to stop it. He tried 
to persuade the people to go quietly home, but they 
paid no attention to him, and a butcher in the crowd 
rushed up and stabbed him. 

6. Lycurgus Ruled as Regent. 

The murdered king left two sons. The elder 
became king, but soon died. The younger was one 
of the wisest and best men that ever lived in Greece. 
His name was Ly-cur-gus, and after his brother's 
death every one wished him to become king. But 
an infant child of the late king was the rightful heir, 
and Lycurgus refused to be anything more than 
regent. 
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7. Lycurgus Travels in Foreign Countries. 

For a while he ruled in the young king's name, 
but some people accused him of wishing to make 
himself king. So he gave up the regency and went 
traveling. He visited many lands and studied their 
plans of government. After being absent several 
years, he came back to Sparta. There he found that 
the rich were richer and the poor were poorer and 
more unhappy than when he went away. Everyone 
turned to him as the only man from whom help 
could come. 

8. Lycurgus Makes New Laws. 

He persuaded the people to let him make new 
laws for Sparta. The first change that he made 
was to give every Spartan a vote. There was a 
Senate of Thirty whifch might propose laws, but all 
the citizens were called together to pass or reject 
them. 

9. The Lands Divided Among the Rich and the 

Poor. 

Next he persuaded the rich people to divide their 
land fairly among all the citizens. So now no one 
had more than he needed, but every one had a farm 
large enough to raise wheat or barley, olive oil and 
wine for his family for a year. No Spartan was 
permitted to work or to engage in any trade, but the 
slaves were divided, so that every Spartan had slaves 
to work for him. 

10. The Three Classes of People Living in Sparta. 
Besides the Spartans and the slaves, there was 
another class of men living on the lands of Sparta, 
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who were not slaves like the Helots, and yet not citi- 
zens like the Spartans. These men were farmers, 
traders and mechanics. They had to pay taxes and 
fight when called upon, but neither they nor the 
Helots had anything to say about the government. 
There were about 10,000 pure Spartans and about 
140,000 in the two lower classes, so you will see 
that the political power in Sparta was in the hands 
of a very few men. Their government was what 
we call an "oligarchy," which means a government 
by the few. 

The teacher should make a careful historical analysis of 
every lesson, choosing appropriate topical headings for each 
historical unit. The pupil sometimes fails because the 
teacher announces his topic is such a manner that he does 
not know what is wanted. 

Everywhere the work should be supplemented both by 
the teacher and the pupil. The more facts presented, the 
more interest will be manifested. 

Assignment. 

In this grade just enough time should be taken to stimu- 
late the pupil's interest in and give him a general idea of 
what his next lesson shall consist. In short, the assignment 
will be a brief synopsis. 
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FIFTH GRADE. 
Subject Matter — The Story of Columbus.* 

Historic Units: 

1. The Three Ships. 

"A fleet shall be fitted out for this man," said 
Queen Isabella of Spain. Now, when a queen com- 
mands, she is to be obeyed, and in time the fleet was 
ready. There were three little ships — ^the Nina, the 
Pinta, and the Santa Maria. 

2. The Sailors. 

Columbus knew full well that his sailors had little 
faith in him. Some of them had come hoping to 
find gold; others had come because of royaf threats. 

3. The Wind. 

For a few days the wind was favorable, and the 
vessel bounded swiftly along. Then the wind 
changed ; the cloiids grew thick, and the ships tossed 
and pitched. 

4. The Rudder Lost. 

"The rudder is lost!'' cried the captain of the 
Pinta. 

"Let us go back !" growled the sailors ; and they 
would not even try to make another rudder. 

"So it was you who broke the rudder," thought 
the captain. "You were trying to make it an excuse 
to turn back." 

He said nothing, however, but kept the men at 
work all day making a new rudder. The next morn- 



* From * ' America 's Story for America 's Children, ' ' by Mara L. 
Pratt. Eeprinted with the permission of D. C. Heath & Co. 
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ing the rudder was lost again, and the next morning 
the ship had sprung a leak. 

"This is the work of the two brothers who own 
this ship," the captain decided. So, when the fleet 
reached the Canaries, one of the brothers was put 
into another ship, and there was no more trouble. 
Indeed, the Pinta proved to be the best sailing ship 
of the three. 

5. The Volcano. 

One day, the sailors, terror-stricken, suddenly 
stopped their work; they fell upon their knees and 
wailed, and moaned, and begged to be sent back to 
Spain. And all because they saw fire and smoke in 
the distance. 

"Silence, foolish men!" thundered the captain. 
"It is but a volcano ! Had you ever been out to sea, 
you would have known this." 

But not until the ship had passed the volcano in 
safety, could the sailors be made to believe that it 
was not some angry dragon ready to devour them. 

6. The Calm. 

A few days later a dead calm fell upon the sea. 
The water was like glass and the sails flapped idly. 
Again the sailors fell upon their knees and begged 
to be sent back to Spain. 

"We have reached the sea of calm!*' they wailed. 
"There is no wind, and there will be no more wind !" 
"We are in the shallow water near the edge of the 
earth." "Woe, woe to us ! God is angry with us !" 

But while they were whining, a stiff breeze came 
up, and away the three vessels sailed again. 
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7. The Meteor. 

That night a meteor shot across the sky and fell, 
with a hiss, into the water. "This is an omen, a sign 
of the anger of heaven!" the sailors wailed again. 
Still nothing happened, and in time they grew calm 
once more. 

8. Trade Winds. 

By and by the vessels came into the trade winds, 
and were driven on furiously. 

"Now," cried the sailors, "we are in the very 
home of the winds! This is the place where the 
winds are made! Surely, they are angry that we 
l^ve dared to come into their home !" 

9. The Sailors Afraid of the Southern Seas. 

From the day that they started out from the 
Canaries, Columbus had ordered his pilots to sail 
due west. But the pilots were afraid of the sea on the 
southern side,- and so, whenever Columbus was 
not watching, they would turn the vessels a little 
northward. 

"Why will you do this?" Columbus asked. "Do 
you not know that we must sail in a straight line if 
we would reach the Indies? You only lengthen the 
voyage by thus sailing north." 

But those unknown southern seas ! Better a long 
voyage, the pilots thought, than that the dragons of 
the southern seas should destroy the ships. 

ID. The Angry Sailors. 

Every day the men grew more discontented. 
They were sullen and angry. They grumbled and 
growled and disobeyed orders. 
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The heart of Columbus was heavy. To go back 
now would be to lose all. Would his men hold out? 
He was sure that land was near. A tree had floated 
by; land birds were in the air; and only last night 
he surely had seen a fog bank to the northwest, 

II. Land Discovered. 

"All these things prove that land is near/' said 
Columbus to his men. "Watch! watch! Who will 
be the man to receive the reward for sighting 
land?" 

On the next morning, just at daybreak, a shout 
was heard from the Pinta. "Land! land! land!" 
shouted the captain. 

Preparation. 

1. What is the shape of the earth? 

2. If one sail due East or due West where will he 
finally land? 

3. Who was Columbus? 

4. Who fitted up ships for him? 

5. What did the people think of Columbus? 

6. What are some of the dangers on the sea? 

7. What were some of the dangers mentioned in the 
time of Columbus ? 

8. How did he get sailors to go with him ? 

Presentation and Assignment Same as in Previous 

Grade. 

Fifth Grade Book List. 

Pizarro (Mara L. Pratt), Educational Pub. Co $0.50 

Cortez and Montezuma (Mara L. Pratt), Educational Pub. Co. .50 
Greek Gods, Heroes and Men (Harding), Scott, Foresman & Co. .50 
The City of the Seven Hills (Harding), Scott, Foresman & Co. .50 
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The Great West (Mara L. Pratt), Educational Pub. Co. 50 

Social Life in Greece (MahaflFy), Macmillan Co 2.50 

Old Greek Stories (Baldwin), American Book Co 45 

Story of the Romans (Guerber), American Book Co 60 

Story of the Greeks (Guerber), American Book Co 60 

Famous Men of Rome (Harran and Poland), University Pub. Co. .50 

Famous Men of Greece (Harran and Poland), University Pub. 

Co SO 

Tales of Troy (De Garmo), Pub. School Pub. Co. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans (E^gleston), Amer. 
Book Co. 

Story of Troy (Clark), Amer. Book Co. 

Story of AEneas (Clark), Amer. Book Co. 

Men of Old Greece (Hall, Jennie), Little, Brown & Co. 

SIXTH GRADE. 
Subject Matter — Training for Knighthood.* 

Historic Units. 

1. The Boy's Life Until He Is Seven. 

These are the sons of the Lord of the castle, and 
of other lords, who are learning to be knights. Their 
training is long and careful. Until he is seven years 
old, the little noble is left to the care of his mother 
and the women of the castle. At the age of seven 
his knightly education begins. Usually the boy is 
sent away from home to the castle of his father's 
lord, or some famous knight, there to be brought 
up and trained for knighthood. 

2. His Life in the Castle from Seven to Fourteen 

Years of Age. 

From the age of seven till he reaches the age of 
fourteen, the boy is called a page or "varlet,*' which 

* From * * Story of the Middle Ages, ' ' Harding. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Scott, Foresman & Co. 
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means "little vassal." There he waits upon the lord 
and lady of the castle. He serves them at table, 
and he attends them when they ride forth to the 
chase. From them he learns lessons of honor and 
bravery, of love and chivalry. Above all, he learns 
how to ride and handle a horse. 

His Duties When He Becomes a Squire. 

When the young noble has become a well-grown 
lad of fourteen or fifteen, he is made a "squire." 
Now it is his duty to look after his lord's horses 
and arms. The horses must be carefully groomed 
every morning, and the squire must see that their 
shoes are all right. He must also see that his lord's 
arms and armor are kept bright and free from rust. 
When the lord goes forth to war, his squire accom- 
panies him, riding on a big, strong horse, and carry- 
ing his lord's shield and lance. When the lord goes 
into battle, his squire must stay near, leading a spare 
steed and ready to hand his master fresh weapons at 
any moment. After several years of this service, 
the squire may himself be allowed to use weapons 
and fight at his lord's side; and sometimes he may 
even be allowed to ride forth alone in search of 
adventures. 

Discussion of the Different Kinds of Sports. 

In this manner the squire learns the business of 
a knight, which is fighting. But he also learns his 
amusements and accomplishments. 

Let us approach a group of squires in the castle 
hall, when their work is done, and they are tired 
of chess and backgammon. They are discussing. 
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perhaps, as to which is the more interesting, hunting 
or falconry; and we may hear a delicate featured 
squire hold forth in this way: 

5. Falconry. 

"What can be prettier than a bright-eyed, well- 
trained falcon hawk? And what can be pleasanter 
than the sport of flying it at the birds ? Take some 
fine September morning, when the sky is blue and 
the air is fresh, and our lord and lady ride forth 
with their attendants. Each carries his falcon on 
his gloved left hand, and we hurry forward in pur- 
suit of cranes, herons, ducks, and other birds. When 
one is sighted, a falcon is unhooded and let fly at it. 
The falcon's bells tinkle merrily as it rises. Soon 
it is in the air above the game, and swift as an arrow 
it darts upon the prey, plunging its talons into it, 
and crouching over it until the hunter gallops up to 
recover both falcon and prey. This is the finest 
hunting. And what skill is necessary, too, in rear- 
ing and training the birds ! Ah, falconry is the sport 
for me!" 

6. Boar Hunting. 

But this does not seem to be the opinion of most 
of the group. Their views are expressed by a tall, 
strongly-built squire, who says : 

"Falconry is all right for women and boys, but 
it is not the sport for men. What are your falcons 
to my hounds and harriers! The education of one 
good boar-hound, I can tell you, requires as much 
care as all your falcons; and when you are done 
the dog loves you, and that is more than you can 
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say for your hawks. And the chase itself is far 
more exciting. The hounds are uncoupled, and set 
yelping upon the scent, and away we dash after 
them, plunging through the woods, leaping glades 
and streams in our haste. At last we reach the spot 
where the game has turned at bay, and find an enor- 
mous boar, defending himself stoutly and fiercely 
against the hounds. Right and left he rolls the 
dogs. With his back bristling with rage, he charges 
straight for the huntsmen. Look out, now, for his 
sharp tusks cut like a knife! But the huntsmen are 
skilled, and the dogs play well their part. Before 
the beast can reach man or horse, he is pierced by 
a dozen spears, and is nailed to the ground, dead! 
Isn't this a nobler sport than hawking?" 

7. Purification of the Squire. 

In this way the squire spends his days until he 
reaches the age of twenty or twenty-one. He has 
now proved both his courage and his skill, and at 
last his lord says that he has "earned his spurs." 

So the squire is to be made a knight; and this 
is the occasion for great festivities. In company 
with other squires who are candidates for knight- 
hood, he must go through a careful preparation. 
First comes the bath, which is the mark of purifica- 
tion. Then he puts on garments of red, white and 
black. The red means the blood he is willing to 
shed in defense of the Church and of the oppressed ; 
the white means that his mind is pure and clean; 
and the black is to remind him of death, which comes 
to all. 
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8 The "Watching of the Arms/' 

Next comes the "watching of the arms." All 
night the squires keep watch, fasting and praying, 
before the altar in the church on which their arms 
have been placed; and though they may stand or 
kneel, they must on no account sit or lie down. At 
the break of day the priest comes. After they have 
each confessed their sins to him, they hear mass 
and take the holy sacrament. Perhaps, too, the 
priest preaches a sermon on the proud duties of a 
knight, and the obligations which they owe to God 
and the Church. 

9. The Squires Assemble. 

At last the squires assemble in the courtyard of 
the castle, or in some open place outside the walls. 
There they find great numbers of knights and ladies 
who have come to grace the occasion of their knight- 
ing. Each squire in turn now takes his place on a 
carpet which is spread on the ground, and his friends 
and relatives assist in girding on his armor and his 
sword. 

ID. The Squire Is Given the "Accolade." 

Then comes the most trying moment of all. His 
father or his lord advances and gives him what is 
called the "accolade." At first this was a heavy 
blow with the fist, given upon the squire's neck ; but 
later it was with the flat of a sword upon his shoul- 
der. At the same time the person who gives the 
accolade cries out: "In the name of God, and St. 
Michael, and St. George, I dub thee knigfhtl Be 
brave and loyal !" 
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II. The Knight's Exhibition of Skill. 

The squire is now a knight, but the festival is 
not yet over. The new-made knights must first give 
an exhibition of their skill in riding and handling 
their horses, and in striking with their lances marks 
which are set up for them to ride at. Then comes 
fencing with their swords on horseback. The day 
is wound up with a great feast, and music and the 
distribution of presents. 

Preparation. 

1. What is a castle? 

2. Where are they found? 

3. When were they built? 

4. Of what were they built ? 

5. Why were they built so strong? 

6. Name the different parts of a castle. 

7. Who lived in these castles ? 

Presentation. 

There are several particulars in each historical unit men- 
tioned in the subject matter, but if the lesson has been well 
prepared the child will be able to name all of them when 
the topic is announced. For example, "Falconry/' topic 
number 4, contains the following particulars : 

1. What is a falcon? 

2. Of what use is it? 

3. When used? 

4. Who use it ? 

5. How carried when hunting? 

6. What kind of birds are hunted with it? 

7. How does it kill a bird? 

8. How are it and the bird which it kills recovered ? 

9. Who enjoy hunting witU ^ i^k.OTi?, 
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When the topic is announced and a child is called upon 
to recite he should be allowed a reasonable time in which 
to tell all he can about the topic without any prompting by 
the teacher or interruption by the other pupils. The teacher 
may sometimes set him right when wrong by asking sug- 
gestive questions, but ordinarily it is best to let him tell all 
he can of the subject without being interfered with by 
any one. 

SIXTH GRADE. 

Historical Geography for Discoveries in the New 

World. 

The Eastern Continent. 

1. Route from Denmark to Japan by Water. 

a. Name the oceans, seas, gulfs, straits, etc., on 

which one would sail in going from Denmark 
to Japan. 

b. Name in order the countries passed. 

c. Name in order the more important islands. 

2. Route Around the Mediterranean Sea. 

a. Starting east from Spain, name in order the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, giv- 
ing the principal coast cities of each. 

3. Routes to India from Italy. 

a. The land route leads through what countries? 

b. The water route leads through what countries ? 

The Western Continent, 

I. Route from Greenland to Mexico by Water. 

a. Name in order the larger islands. 

b. Name in order the larger seas. 

c. Name in order the larger gulfs and bays. 

d. Name in order the larger rivers. 
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2. Route from the Northern Part of Mexico to 

Southern Part of South America. 

a. Name in order the larger islands. 

b. Name in order the larger seas. 

c. Name in order the larger gulfs and bays. 

d. Name in order the larger rivers. 

3. Route from Palos, Spain, to Cuba. 

a. Name in order the larger islands. 

EXPLORATION. 

Physical Geography of United States. 

1. Atlantic Coast. 

a. Waterways. 

( 1 ) Name six bays. 

(2) Name three sounds. 

(3) Name ten rivers. 

(4) Name eight capes. 

(5) Name five islands. 

b. Mountains. 

( 1 ) Name two ranges of mountains. 

(2) Name five mountain passes. 

2. Gulf Coast. 

a. Waterways. 

( 1 ) Name eight rivers. 

(2) Name five bays. 

(3) Name three islands. 

3. Mississippi River. 

a. Name six important rivers that flow into it from 

( 1 ) East side. 

(2) West side. 
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4. Lake Region. 

a. Beginning with Champlain, name in their order 
the lakes on the northern boundary of the 
United States. 

5. Pacific Coast. 

a. Name three mountain ranges. 

( 1 ) Name three mountain passes. 

b. Name six leading rivers that flow toward the 

Pacific. 

c. Name four bays and sounds. 

d. Name three islands. 

6. Salt Lake Basin. 

a. Locate Salt Lake. 

b. Name rivers that rise near it and flow : 

(i) Northward. 

(2) Eastward. 

(3) Southward. 

(4) Westward. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 

**When America was discovered it was inhabited by 
but one race from Hudson Bay to Patagonia." 

1. The semi-civilized peoples of Peruvia, Mexico and 
the Southwest part of the United States. 

2. The Indians, representing various tribes, the rest of 
the Continent. 

Tribes and Their Location. 

1. Narragansetts, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

2. Pequods, Connecticut. 



* a very general statement of this topic is sufficient for the class, 
but the teacher should master it all. 
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3. The Six Nations of New York — Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, Tuscaroras. 

4. The Hurons, Canada. 

5. Miamis, Northern Indiana. 

6. Sacs and Foxes, Western Michigan. 

7. Potawatamis, Northern Illinois. 

8. Kickapoo, Central Illinois. 

9. Illinois, Southern Illinois. 

10. Shawnees, Kentucky. 

11. Cherokees, Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama. 

12. Chickasaws, Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 

13. Natchez, south of the Chickasaws. 

14. Choctaws, Mississippi east to the Tombigbee River. 

15. Creeks, Southern Alabama, Southwestern Georgia, 
and Northwest Florida. 

16. Delawares, Delaware. 

17. The Powhatan Confederacy, Virginia. 

Indians' Manner of Living. 

Language. 

Terms — Totem, Sa- 
chem, Wampum, Cal- 
umet, Manitou. 

Education. 

Temperament. 

His relation to 

a. Spaniards. 

b. French. 

c. English. 

This work will very likely have to be supplemented for 
the pupil, who should take it down in his note book. He 



I. 


Industry. 


II. 


2. 


Amusements. 


12. 


3- 


Sociability. 




4. 


Their religion. 




5- 


Method of warfare. 


13. 


6. 


Tools and weapons. 


14. 


7. 


The medicine man. 


15. 


8. 


Government. 




9- 


Diplomacy. 




10. 


Position of women. 
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should also locate in a general way on an outline map, the 
country of the different tribes. This may be done by use 
of colored crayons. 

Discoverers and Explorers. 



1. Spanish. 

*a. Columbus, 1492-1502. 

*b. Ponce de Leon, 15 13. 

c. Balboa, 1513. 
*d. Cortez, 1519-21. 

e. Magellan, 152 1-2. 

f. DeAyllon, 1526. 

g. De Narvaez, 1528. 

2. French. 

*a. Verrazani, 1524. 

b. Cartier, 1535. 

c. John Ribaut, 1562-67. 

d. Laudonniere, 1564. 

e. De Gourgues, 

3. English. 

"•a. Cabots, John and 

Sebastian, 
b. Frobisher, 1576-80. 
*c. Drake, 1577-80. 
*d. Gilbert, 1583. 

4. Portuguese. 

a. Americus Vespucius, 

1497-1504. 

b. Vasco de Gama, 1498. 



h. Cabeza de Vaca^ 

1528-30. 
*i. Pizarro, 1531-34. 
*j. De Soto, 1538-41. 
*k. Coronada, 1540-42. 

1. Cabrillo, 1542-3. 
m. Menendez, 1565. 

n. Espejo, 1582. 

f. DeMonts, 1605. 
*g. Champlain, 1605 and 

it»35- 
*h. Marquette, 1673. 

* i. La Salle, 1682. 

*e. Raleigh, 15S5. 

f. Gosnold, i(x)2, 

g. Pring, 1603. 

h. Weymouth, 1605. 



c. Cabral, 1500. 

d. Cortereal, 1500. 
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5. Dutch. 

♦a. Henry Hudson, 1609. 

6. Swedes. 

a. Peter Minuet, 1638. 

SUBJECT MATTER— DE SOTO.* 

Historical Units. 

Topics. 

1. What the Spaniards Thought of the New 

World. 

After the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus, the Spaniards, who had no other thought 
than that he had found a new way to India, dreamed 
eagerly of its marvelous wealth, and were impatient 
to be off to the land where they believed fortunes 
awaited, them. So zealous were they in their mad 
search for gold and adventure, that many were will- 
ing to leave home and friends for years. 

2. The Most Noted Spanish Explorers. 

The most brilliant of these explorers were Cortez, 
the conqueror of Mexico, and Pizarro, the conqueror 
of Peru, both of whom carried back to Spain many 
million dollars' worth of gold and silver. With 
Pizarro was a young man named Hernando De Soto, 
whose adventurous life is full of interest, and whose 
important discovery of the Mississippi River has 



* 



Those starred for regular work, the others supplementary. 

•From "American Leaders and Heroes,'' by Wilbur F. Gordy. 
Copyrighted 1901, by Charles Scribner's Sons. Beprinted with the 
permission of the publishers. 
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given him a prominent place in the history of our 
country. 

3. De Soto's Early Life. 

He was born about 1500, of a poor but noble 
family. In his youth he excelled in athletic sports, 
and possessed unusual skill in horsemanship and in 
fencing. Taking a leading part in all the dangerous 
exploits in the New World, he not only won fame 
but went back to Spain after many years' absence, a 
rich man. 

4. Why De Soto Desired to Explore Florida. 

While Cortez and Pizarro had been conquering 
Mexico and Peru, other Spaniards had been seeking 
their fortune in Florida. Thus far these men had 
brought back no gold and silver, but their faith in 
the mines of the interior was so great that De Soto 
wished to conquer and explore the country. Having 
already won great influence by his achievements, he 
secured the favor of the king, who made him gov- 
ernor of the island of Cuba, and appointed him 
leader of an expedition to conquer and occupy Flor- 
ida. He was to take men enough with him to build 
forts and plant a colony, so as to hold the country 
for Spain. 

5. His Selection of Men. 

De Soto had no difficulty in getting followers to 
join him in this enterprise. Young men from noble 
families flocked to his standard from all parts of 
Spain, and as he knew that dangers and hardships 
awaited them he was careful to select from the large 
numbers the strongest men. 
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6. His Company and Preparations. 

De Soto's company included richly dressed nobles 
and warriors in glittering armor. It was a gala day 
when they sailed out of port with banners flying and 
cannon booming, and not a young man of them but 
felt proud to sail on so grand an expedition. After 
arriving in Cuba, De Soto spent some time there, 
and then, leaving his wife to govern the island, set 
out to explore Florida. His expedition was an im- 
posing one, comprising nine vessels, six hundred 
men, and about two hundred and twenty-five horses. 
In May, 1539, the whole force landed at Tampa Bay, 
on the western coast of Florida. 

7. The Spaniard Ortiz. 

They had not advanced far into the interior when 
De Soto fell in with a Spaniard named Ortiz, who 
had accompanied Narvaez in a previous expedition 
some ten or eleven years before. According to his 
story, the Indians had captured him, and only for- 
bore to kill him because an Indian girl had begged 
for his life. Ortiz had lived with the Indians so 
many years that he had become very much like one 
himself; but we can imagine his joy at seeing white 
men once more. The Spaniards were equally re- 
joiced because they knew how serviceable their coun- 
tryman would be as a guide and interpreter. 

8. How De Soto Treated the Indians. 

The advantage of this good fortune was soon 
counteracted, however, by De Soto's unfriendliness 
to the Indians. He was not only indifferent to their 
pleasures and sufferings, but even seemed to enjoy 
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torturing and killing them. It was his custom upon 
arriving at an Indian settlement to demand food for 
his men and horses, and upon his departure to carry 
oli with him the head chief as guide and hostage, 
not releasing him until the next tribe was reached. 
Indian men and squaws were forced into service as 
porters for the Spanish baggage ; and thus enslaved, 
often with chains and with iron collars about their 
necks, they were compelled to do all sorts of menial 
work. It is not strange that after such treatment 
the Indians lost all confidence in De Soto. They not 
only learned to hate him and the Spaniards but 
longed to be revenged upon them. In return for the 
cruelties inflicted they purposely led the Spaniards 
astray, and left untried no treachery which would 
serve to destroy the pale-faced strangers. 

9. The Visit of the Indian Princess. 

In May, 1540, an Indian princess, rowed by her 
followers in a canopied canoe, came across a stream 
to meet De Soto. When she landed, her followers 
carried her in a litter, from which she alighted and 
approached him. She gave him presents of shawls 
and skins, and a string of pearls which she took 
from around her neck. In return for these acts of 
courtesy, De Soto made her a prisoner, and kept 
her going about on foot with him until she escaped. 

10. The Indians Warned to Beware of De Soto. 

This is but an instance of the cruelty which made 
enemies of all the Indians with whom the Spaniards 
came in contact. No doubt, Indian runners were 
sent hundreds of miles in many directions to tell the 
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various tribes of the inhuman deeds of the white 
men. No doubt, these tribes combined in a desperate 
effort to destroy De Soto and all his men. How 
nearly they succeeded in their plan can be told in a 
few lines. 

11. The Great Indian Chief. 

In the autumn of 1540 the Spaniards came to 
the tribe of a giant chieftain, whose slaves held over 
him, as he sat upon cushions on a raised platform, a 
buckskin umbrella stained red and white. He was 
sullen in the presence of the richly dressed Spaniards 
on their prancing steeds, but allowed De Soto to 
carry him a prisoner to the next Indian town, as 
the other head chiefs had done. 

12. The Indian Town Mavilla. 

This town was called Mavilla, an Indian word 
from which we get the name Mobile for the city and 
river in Alabama. As the Spaniards approached this 
town Indians came out to meet them, their faces 
showing signs of displeasure and evil intent. Fear- 
ing nothing, however, De Soto, attended by about 
a dozen of his men, rode boldly inside the town, 
which was surrounded with a palisade. 

13. The Indian Chief Asks for His Release. 

The giant chieftain then asked for a release that 
he might return to his own people, and on being 
refused went into a house in which many Indian 
warriors were concealed. When De Soto ordered 
him to come out he refused. In the excitement that 
followed a Spaniard cut down with his sword an 
Indian warrior standing near by. Then, in wild 
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fury, hundreds of dusky warriors rushed like mad- 
men* out of the house to the attack, and soon shot 
down five of De Soto's body-guard. Of course, he 
had to flee for his life. But before he could reach 
the main force outside the town he fell to the ground 
two or three times, struck by Indian arrows. 

14. The Great Battle Between the Spaniards and 

Indians. 

It was the beginning of a terrible battle, in which 
the Spaniards, although outnumbered, had the ad- 
vantage because of their horses, swords, firearms, 
and superior training. Finally, from the outside, 
they closed the gates to the town and set fire to the 
Indian buildings. The Indians fought with despera- 
tion, but they either fell, cut down by Spanish 
swords, or rushed in mad fury to perish in the 
flames. When night came only three Indian war- 
riors remained alive. Two of these fought until they 
were killed, and the last unfortunate one hanged 
himself on a tree with his bow-string. The Span- 
iards said they killed at least 2,500 Indians, but they 
lost in killed and wounded about a third of their 
own number. It was a dearly bought victory. 

15. The Difficulties of Traveling. 

Nor was Indian craftiness the only source of 
trouble for the Spaniards. De Soto's men had to 
travel through thick forests with no road except the 
narrow path made by wild animals or the trail made 
by the Indian hunter. They spent many laborious 
days in picking their way through dense underbrush 
and miry swamps, stopping here land there to make 
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rafts to carry them across the numerous streams. 
Often without food and on the point of starving, 
they were obHged to feed upon native dogs, and 
were sometimes reduced to berries, nuts, bear-oil, and 
wild honey. 

i6. De Soto Discovers the Mississippi River. 

In spite of hunger, disease, death, and many 
other misfortunes, however, De Soto, in his mad 
search for gold, threaded his way through the tan- 
gled forests until, in the spring of 1541, about two 
years after landing at Tampa Bay, he reached the 
bank of the Mississippi River. After spending 
months in making boats, he at length crossed the 
mighty stream, and then continued his march in a 
northerly and westerly direction, going, it would 
seem, as far as the site of what is now Little Rock, 
the capital of Arkansas. Marching southeast, prob- 
ably to the banks of the Washita, he spent a winter 
so severe that many of the party, including Ortiz, 
died. 

17. De Soto's Death. 

About the middle of April, 1542, the Spaniards, 
travel-spent and sick at heart, reached the mouth of 
the Red River, where De Soto, discouraged and 
broken in spirit, was taken ill with fever and soon 
died. At first his followers buried his body near 
the town where they were staying, but when the 
Indians began with some suspicion to examine the 
ground under which he lay, the Spaniards, in the 
darkness of night, took up the body, wrapped it in 
blankets made heavy with sand, and sadly lowered it 
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into the waters of the mighty river which it was De 
Soto's chief honor to have discovered. 

1 8. The Return of His Party. 

After many more hardships, the wretched sur- 
vivors of this unhappy company, numbering not 
many more than half of those who landed at Tampa 
Bay, found their way to a Spanish colony in Mexico. 
Thus ended in disaster the expedition which sailed 
with such hope of wealth and renown. 

Preparation. 

A good wall map showing the route taken by De Soto 
should be placed before the class that it may be referred 
to as the necessity arises. 

Each member of the class should have an historic note 
book in which he may trace the routes taken by the ex- 
plorers. This kind of work will enable him to acquire a 
good mental picture of the country explored. The lesson 
should be connected with the preceding lesson, but the fact 
should not be lost sight of that today's lesson is the all- 
important part. 

Presentation. 

The account of the work of the explorers as is given in 
the ordinary one-volume text book is far too brief to be 
interesting. The period of discovery and exploration is one 
of the most important in the study of United States His- 
tory, as it is during this time that the various European 
nations establish their respective claims to the different parts 
of the Western continent. A knowledge of their work, 
therefore, is necessary in order that the pupil may under- 
stand the cause of the conflicts, military and commercial. 
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between these nations, and also between them and the United 
States; hence much time should be given to the study of 
each of the leading discoverers and explorers, and those of 
each of different nations should be taken together as much 
as possible, for the work of each man is closely identified 
with that of his predecessor. 

The interest of the pupil may be kept up by a large use 
of biography, and he should accumulate as many facts as 
possible in this grade, as he will take up the study of national 
history in the next. 

Great care should be taken to see that the pupil has an 
intimate knowledge of the geography of the Western con- 
tinent. As the routes of the explorers are traced he should 
have no difficulty in locating the various places mentioned. 
This work should come first, otherwise the places mentioned 
will have little meaning or interest for him. His knowledge 
of the geography of the country should be so thorough that 
he will know well its principal rivers, bays, gulfs, seas, 
mountain ranges, peaks, and passes, climatic conditions, re- 
sources, etc. He will then see the physical obstacles and 
difficulties met with by every explorer. 

Assignment. 

A topical assignment may be made now, the teacher 
going over, very briefly, the lesson, calling attention to its 
more important parts, but not reading it as a whole, as this 
will rob the work of much of its freshness so far as the 
pupil is concerned. 

Sixth Grade Book List. 

The Story of the Middle Ages (Harding), Scott, Foresman & Co. $0.60 
Makers of American History (Chandler and Chitwood), Silver 

Burdett & Co 60 
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First Steps in the History of Our Country. 

American History in Literature (Lane and Hill), Ginn & Co... .50 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers (Brown), Public School 

Publishing Co 75 

Stories from English History (A. J. Church), Macmillan Co... 1.25 

Carpenter's Geographical Readers, American Book Co 60 

The Ox Team on the Old Oregon Trail (Ezra Meeker), Ezra 

Meeker, Indianapolis 60 

Short Stories of English History (Blaisdell), Ginn & Co 40 

America's Story for America's Children (Mara L. Pratt), D. C. 

Heath & Co 60 

Explorers and Travelers (Greeley), Scribner*s Sons 1.50 

Young Folk's History of France (C. M. Yonge), Lee & Shepard 

Co 1.50 

German Origins (F. B. Gummere), Scribner's Sons 2.00 

German Society at Close of Middle Ages (E. B. Bax), Swan- 

sonneuschein & Co., London 1.25 

Life of Columbus (Irving), Putnam 75 

Discovery of America, 2 volumes (Fiske), Houghton, Mifflin Co. 4.00 

American Explorers (Gordy), Scribner's Sons 50 

Explorations and Discovery (Pratt), Educational Pub, Co 40 

History of Commerce in Europe (Gibbons), Macmillan Co 90 

The Crusaders (Church) , Macmillan Co 1.75 

The Venetian Republic (Brown), Macmillan Co 40 

Explorers and Founders of America (Foote & Skinner), Amer. 

Book Co 60 

Romance of Discovery (Griffis), Wild & Co., Chicago 1.25 

Stories of Chivalry (Maitland), Silver, Burdett & Co 50 

Famous Men of the Middle Ages (Harren and Poland), Amer. 

Book Co 50 

The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean (Hebard), Lakeside Press, 
Chicago 
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Illustrative Material for Grade Work* 

Perhaps no other one cause has contributed so much to 
the failure of teaching history in the grades as the lack of 
concrete, illustrative material. 

In nature study the child is brought in direct contact 
with nature itself; in the study of geography he is supplied 
with globe, sand table, etc.; in arithmetic he is furnished 
with blocks, rulers, etc. ; but in history he has been expected 
to sit still and content himself with abstract thinking; noth- 
ing but word symbols have been placed before him. It is 
needless to say that in history, as elsewhere, the child likes 
to see and do things. A large use should, therefore, be 
made of paper, pictures, putty and clay, and basketry; and 
from the child's knowledge gained in drawing, number 
work, geography, nature study, and with the skill gained 
in manual training, and his power of imagination, he should 
reconstruct and live over the period of history about which 
he is reading. 

To aid in this work, the following articles are suggested 
as suitable for siipplementary work in the first four grades, 
taking them up in their natural order : 



House : 



The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 



Tree; 
Cave; 
Cliff; 
Twigs ; 
Thatch ; 
Tent ; 
Adobe; 



The Brick; 
The Stone; 
The Log Cabin; 
The Frame; 
The Cement; 
The Castle; 
The Monastery; 



The Home: 
Furniture ; 
Beds; 
Bedsteads ; 
Trundle Bed ; 
Pillow ; 
Quilts; 

Counterpanes ; 
Chairs ; 
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Tables ; 


Sewing: 


Churn ; 


Cupboards ; 


a. Needles; 


Piggin ; 


Cradle ; 


b. Thread; 


Pails ; 


Bed Curtains. 




Tankards ; 




Kitchen 


Jars; [ 


Clothing : 


Utensils : 


Jugs; 


Thatch; 


Skillet; 


Crane ; 


Skins ; 


Stew Kettle ; 


Oven; 


Cloth : 


Pot Hooks ; 


Bread Tray. 


Food: 


Water : 


I. Animal — 


I. 


Well— 


a. Flesh; 




a. Well Curb; 


b. Milk or 


butter ; 


b. The Sweep; 


c. Bones. 




c. Watering 
Trough ; 


2. Plants — 




d. Well Bucket; 


a. Cultivated for 


e. The Wind Mill; 


their roots; 


f. Pump. 
Vessels for Carrying — 


b. Cultivated for 


a. Skin Bottles; 


stems 


or leaves. 


b. Earthen Jars ; 


c. Cultivated for 


c. Gourds; 


flowers ; 


d. Wooden Pails; 


d. Cultivated for 


e. Canteens. 


fruits. 


Animals : 


XT A 


I. 


Used for food; 


3. Nuts — 






2. 


Used for their hides or 


a. Kinds; 




wool ; 


b. How gathered ; 


Domestic animals — 


c. How preserved ; 


a. Dog; 


d. How used. 


b. Cow: 
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c. Sheep; 

d. Goat; 

e. Camel; 
f. Horse; 

g. Elephant. 
4. Methods of Killing — 

a. Weapons for 

sticking; 

b. Weapons for 



cutting ; 
c. Weapons for 

piercing. 
5. Methods of 
Capturing — 

a. Decoys; 

b. Snares; 

c. Traps; 

d. Pitfalls. 



Wagons : 

1. Frame to use dn man's 

back; 

2. Sticks beside a dog or 

horse ; 

Methods of Tilling the 
Soil: 

I. The Plow— 



THE EVOLUTION OF 

3. Sled; 



a. The Shell; 

b. The Sharpened 

Stick ; 

c. The Fork Stick; 

d. The "Bull'' 

Tongued Plow; 

e. The Mole Board 

Plow; 

f. The Turning 

Plow ; 

g. The Double 

Shovel. 
2. The Harrow — 
a. The Brush; 



4. Spool Cart; 

5. The Wheel Cart 

(two) ; 

6. Four Wheeled; 

7. Stage Coach. 



b. With Wooden 

Teeth ; 

c. With Iron Teeth; 

d. The Disk. 

3. Implements for 

Cutting Grain — 

a. Reap Hook; 

b. Scythe and 

Cradle ; 

c. The Reaper; 

d. The Binder. 

4. Methods of Threshing 

Grain — 

a. The Flail ; 
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c Winnowing; 

d. Threshing 

Machine ; 

e. Combined 

Han-ester. 

5. Methods of Grinding — 

a. Mortar and 

Pestle ; 

b. Mill Stones; 

c. Corn Grater; 

d. Roller Mill. 

Methods of Manufactur- 
ing Cloth : 

1. Carding; 

2. Spinning; 

3. The Reel; 

4. The Warps; 

5. The Loom; 

6. The Carding Machine; 
7 The Cotton Gin; 

8. The Spinning Jenny. 

Basketry : 

1. Material; 

2. Methods; 

3. Kinds; 

4. Finished Products. 

Worship : 

1. Altar; 

2. Dress; 

3. Surplice; 

4. Miter. 



Implements of War: 

1. The Sling; 

2. The War Qub; 

3. The Javelin; 

4. The Spear; 

5. The Lance; 

6. The Dagger; 

7. The Dirk; 

8. The Battle Ax; 

9. The Tomahawk; 

10. The Siege Tower; 

11. The War Chariot; 

12. The Helmet; 

13. Armor; 

14. Battle Ships; 

15. The Watch Tower. 

Methods of Punishment 

1. Pillory; 

2. Stock; 

3. Ducking Stool ; 

4. Whijq)ing Post. 

Methods of Starting 
Fire: 

1. With Sticks— 

a. Plowing; 

b. Twirling; 

2. Steel and Flint ; 

3. Match. 

Methods of Producing 
Artificial Light : 

1. Grease Lamp; 

2. Whale Oil Lamp ; 
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3. Candle; 

4. Kerosene; 

5. Gas; 

6. Electricity. 

Methods of Travel : 

1. On Land — 

a. Paths made by- 

wild animals ; 

b. The Trail; 

c. The Pike; 

d. The Macadam- 

ized road; 

e. The Railroad. 

2. By Water — 

a. The Raft; 

b. The Skin Boat; 

c. The Dugout 

Canoe ; 



d. The Birch Bark; 

e. The Flat Bot- 

tomed Boat ; 
f. The Keel Boat; 
g. The Steam Boat. 

Pottery : 

1. Material; 

2. Methods; 

3. Kinds; 

4. Finished Products. 

Flag : 

1. The English; 

2. The Colonial; 

3. The Revolutionary; 

4. The Union; 

5. The Confederate. 



Books of Reference. 

Clay Work (Lester, K. M.), Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 111. 

Indian Basketry, and How to Make Baskets (James, G. W.), Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

How to Make Baskets (White, Mary), Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Educational Wood Working for School and Home (Park, J. C.) Mac- 
millan Co.; $1.00. 

Beginning Wood Work at Home and in School, Manual? 

Problems in Wood Working (McMurray, M. W.), Manual Art Press, 
Peoria, 111.; 75c. 

Problems in Furniture Making (Cranshaw, Fred D.), Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, 111.; $1.00. 

The Origin of Inventions (Mason, Otis T.), Scribners; 1.50. 

Woman's Share in Primitive Culture (Mason, Otis T.), Macmillan Co. 

Growth of Industrial Art (government publication) ; $2.00. 
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Chapter XL 

Materials — Continued. 
SEVENTH GRADE. 

Colonial History from European Standpoint: The 

Reformation. 

It would be unwise, with pupils of this grade, to go into 
details in regard to the causes of the Reformation, as they 
would not understand its real significance and it might ex- 
cite a certain amount of religious bigotry and intoleration — 
the very things that should be guarded against; yet, since 
religious persecution in the Old World had so much to do 
in the settlement of the New, it would be well for the 
teacher to give a brief history of the church as it is outlined 
in Religious Facts, numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8, on page 
( ?). By this means the child may become acquainted with 
the terms so often referred to in connection with Colonial 
history, and the conditions that existed there, but which are 
unintelligible to him who only knows the conditions as they 
exist today, where the state exercises no authority over the 
church. 

English History. 

The study of this subject should be from regular assign- 
ments made to some good text book on English History, as 
the pupil confines his work in Colonial History largely to the 
English colonies. The "Divine Right of Kings"; the 
classes of society. Royalty, Nobility, Common People and 
Peasants; the forms of local government; the county, or 
shire; the township and parish; and the town, civil and 
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national law; the right of petition and to levy taxes; trial 
by jury; the power of the King and his method of raising 
money; work of the standing army and of Parliament; the 
lives of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth; the reigns of 
the Stuart Kings and of George III, are some of the topics 
in English History that should be studied in connection with 
Colonial history in America and made a conaponent part 
of it. 

Colonial History from the American Standpoint. 

While the history of each of the thirteen colonies may 
be studied separately, yet it will be advisable to make a 
thorough study of one of each of the prevailing types : the 
New England or Northern, embracing New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut ; the Middle, 
embracing New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware; and the Southern, embracing Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Georgia. Whether the work is on a 
type, or of an individual colony, it should be along the fol- 
lowing general lines: character of the colonists; geog- 
raphy, including rivers, mountains, natural resources; object 
of its settlement; place of settlement; time of settlement; 
form of government; prevailing form of religious belief; 
educational advantages — schools, books, newspapers; chief 
kinds of industries and industrial products; domestic life 
and social customs; prominent persons associated with the 
colony; Indian wars and Colonial rebellions; facts of gen- 
eral interest. 

The Virginia Colony. 
I. Settlers. 

Gentlemen unaccustomed to work, and not will- 
ing to do any kind of manual labor. 
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2. Geography. 

a. Rivers — Potomac, Rappahannock, Chickahom- 

iny, James are the most prominent, but there 
are many others, and all easy to ascend, as 
they flow slowly. 

b. Mountains — From the coast to the Blue Ridge 

about one hundred miles, the ascent is very 
gradual. The Potomac at the north and the 
James River at the south cut through this 
mountain. The Appalachian range is par- 
allel to and about one hundred miles west of 
the Blue Ridge. 

c. Bays — There are many bays and inlets, Chesa- 

peake being the most noted. 

d. The numerous waterways afforded good oppor- 

tunities for exploration in Virginia, nine- 
tenths of the travel in a new country being 
by water, while the mountains, being impassa- 
ble except at the two places mentioned, forced 
the settlers to locate in a compact body along 
the coast. 

3. Object. 

Wealth and adventure. 

4. Place. 

Jamestown, a low, swampy place near the mouth 
of the river; very unhealthy. 

5. Time. 

Spring of 1607. 

6. Prevailing Form of Religious Belief. 

The Established Church. 
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7. Educational Advantages. 

People lived on large plantations, which made a 
public school impossible, and the aristocracy did not 
favor general education. 

8. Chief Kinds of Industries and Industrial 

Pursuits. 
Agriculture. 

9. Domestic Life and Social Customs. 

Four classes of society: the landed aristocracy 
or slave-holder; the poor white; the white indentured 
slave; and the negro. 

10. Form of Government. 

Colonial — Royal. 
Local — County. 

11. Prominent Perso>^s Associated with the Colony. 

John Smith, Powhatan, Pocahontas, Rolfe, Gov- 
ernors Yeardley, Berkeley, Dale and Bacon. 

12. Indian Wars. 

With Powhatan's tribe. 

13. Colonial Rebellion. 

Bacon. 

14. Facts of General Interest. 

First legislative assembly in America; Introduc- 
tion of Slavery. 
For this kind of work, Massachusetts for the New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania for the Middle colonies, are good 
types. 

Perhaps no text-book will present the subject matter on 
the colonies just in the order mentioned in the outline sug- 
gested. What is termed the institutional life of the people. 
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meaning their schools, churches, occupations, social amuse- 
ments, etc., is sometimes treated in a general way and in 
a separate chapter; yet there seems no good reason for treat- 
ing the political life of each of the colonies separately and 
the institutional life collectively. 

Inter-Colonial Wars. 

1. King William's. 

2. Queen Anne's. 

3. King George's. 

4. French and Indian. 

With the exception of the last, the causes of these wars 
were the same, and the fighting was chiefly around the same 
strategic points : 

1. Louisburg and Acadia were the key to the north- 
eastern part of Canada and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 

2. Quebec controlled the St. Lawrence River and one 
of the most strongly fortified places in America. 

3. Crown Point and Ticonderoga controlled the route 
from the Colonies to Canada. 

4. Niagara controlled the fur trade in Northwestern 
Canada, and the route to Albany, N. Y. 

5. Fort Duquesne, which controlled the Ohio River, 
and was the key to the Northwest. 

Historical Geography. 

Master the geography of each of the strategic points 

first, which will require a knowledge of the exact location 

of the point, the country controlled by it, the forts erected 

for its defense, the routes by which it was reached, and the 

places from which the forces were collected to conquer it. 
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I . LOUISBURG. 

a. Forts : Port Royal. 

b. Cities: Halifax, Boston. 

c. Rivers: St. Lawrence. 

2. Quebec. 

a. Forts: Montreal, Louisburg, Niagara, Crown 

Point. 

b. Cities : New York, Boston. 

c. Rivers : Richelieu, St. Lawrence, Mohawk. 

3. Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 

a. Forts : Edward, William Henry, Chambly. 

b. Cities : New York, Quebec. 

c. Rivers: Mohawk, Hudson, Richelieu, St. Law- 

rence. 

4. Niagara. 

a. Forts : Stanwix, Oswego, Ontario, Frontenac. 

b. Cities: New York, Albany, Schenectady, Que- 

bec, 
c. Rivers: Hudson, Mohawk. 

5. DUQUESNE. 

Forts: Presque Isle, Le Boeuf, Venango, Neces- 
sity, Kaskaskia, Crevecoeur, Detroit. 

b. Jamestown, Philadelphia, Williamsburg. 

c. James River, Monongahela, Allegheny, Miami, 

Illinois, French Creek, Ohio. 

French and Indian War. 

Plan — General. 

I. Relative strength of the two nations. 

a. Population — English (in America) ; French 
(in America). 
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b. Settlements. 

English settlements compact. 
French settlements scattered. 

2. Relation of Indians to. 

a. English — ^unfriendly. 

b. French — friendly. 

3. Weakness of the Colonies. 

a. Not united. 

4. Results. 

a. Territorial. 

b. MiHtarv. 

c. Toleration. 

1 1 ) Religious. 

(2) Social. 

(3) Sectional. 

d. Political. 

(i) United the Colonies. 

(2) English national debt doubled and 

necessity for taxing the Colonies 
greatly increased. 

(3) Navigation laws revised. 

Plan — Specific. 

Each of the five strategic points should be taken up in 
turn and the various expeditions against it considered in 
accordance with the plans for treating battles and cam- 
paigns, as is shown on pages 205, 207. 

Revolutionary War. 
I . Causes. 

a. Remote : 

\ I ) King George's opposition to popular 
government. 
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(2) Attempt to overthrow the right of 

taxation. 

(3) Different views of colonial depend- 

ence. 

b. Immediate : 

( 1 ) English control of colonial commerce : 

(a) Navigation acts. 

(b) Smuggling. 

(c) Writs of assistance. 

(d) Navy sent to enforce laws. 

(e) Officers. 

(2) Taxation without representation: 

(a) The Stamp Act. 

(b) The Stamp Act Congress. 

(c) Declaratory Act and Towns- 

hend Acts. 

(d) The Quartering Act. 

(e) The Boston Massacre. 

(f) The Tax on Tea. 

(g) The Boston Tea Party. 

(3) The Repressive or Intolerable Acts. 

2. The Beginnings of the Revolution. 

a. Growth of Colonial Union : 

(i) Attempts to transport Americans for 
trial. 

(2) Colonial Committee of Correspond- 

ence. 

(3) The first Continental Congress. 

b. Lexington and Concord. 

c. Second Continental Congress. 
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d. Battle of Bunker Hill. 

e. Siege and Capture of Boston. 

f. Declaration of Independence. 

The fighting of the Revolutionary War may be grouped 
into campaigns waged for the capture of the following 
points and each should be completed before taking up the 
next, whether the battles occur in the same or in different 
years. 

1. In and Around Boston. 

2. In and Around New York. 

3. In and Around Saratoga. 

4. In and Around Philadelphia. 

5. At the South. 

6. In the West. 

7. Minor Campaigns. 

a. b. c. d. 

Historical Geography. 

A knowledge of the geography of a campaign should 
embrace routes, land or water, location of forts, cities, and 
general topography of the country where it is conducted. 

1. Boston. (See page 205.) 

2. New York. 

Up the Hudson and across New Jersey to Phila- 
delphia. 

a. Islands : Staten, Long, and Manhattan. 

b. Forts: Harlem Heights, Washington, Lee, 

West Point. 

c. Rivers : Hudson, Delaware. 

d. Cities: Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, 
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Trenton, Princeton, Baltimore, Morristown. 
e. . Battles : Long Island, White Plains, Trenton, 
Princeton. 

3. Saratoga. 

From the St. Lawrence up the Richelieu River and 
through Lakes Champlain and George : 

a. Rivers : Richelieu, Hudson, Mohawk. 

b. Forts: Oswego, Stanwix, Oriskany, Crown 

Point, Ticonderoga, George, and Edward. 

c. Cities: Albany, Bennington, Montreal. 

d. Battles: Bennington, Oriskany, Saratoga. 

4. Philadelphia. 

From New York to Philadelphia by way of the 
Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay : 

a. Rivers: Delaware, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, 

Brandywine. 

b. Forts: Morristown, Valley Forge, Miria, 

Mifflin. 

c. Cities: Baltimore, Wilmington. 

d. Battles: Chadford, Germantown, Monmouth. 

5. At the South. 

Charleston was the base of supplies for the British, 
and was reached by the Atlantic Ocean or by 
land along the Blue Ridge and Black Mountains : 

a. Rivers : Savannah, Santee, Great Pedee, Cape 

Fear. 

b. Forts: Moultrie, Sunbery. 

c. Cities : Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington. 

d. Battles: Charleston, Savannah, Eutaw 

Springs, Camden, King's ' Mountain, Guil- 
ford Court House, Yorktown. 
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6. In the West. 

From Pittsburg to St. Louis by the Ohio River 
and by land from its mouth : 

a. Rivers: Wabash, Kaskaskia, Illinois. 

b. Forts : Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Vincennes. 

7. Naval Battles. 

Comparison of Resources of England and America. 

1. American Forces. 

a. Army: Maximum, 30,000; minimum, 5,000. 

b. Navy : Seventeen vessels. 

c. Army composed of — 

( 1 ) Continental : Organized by Congress. 

(2) Separate Colonial militia. 

(3) Foreigners: Lafayette, DeKalb, Steu- 

ben, Kosciusko, Pulaski. 

(4) Indians against the Colonies. 

2. British Forces. 

a. Army: 40,000. 

( 1 ) Mainly hired foreigners. 

(2) Indians for the British. 

(3) Well organized. 

(4) Navy : Thirty vessels. 

b. Fighting an offensive war. 

Results. 
I. Terms of the Treaty. 

The Growth of the Union. 

I. Union of — 

a. Towns in the North to form colonies. 

b. Plantations in the South to form colonies. 
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2. The New England Confederation, 1643. 

3. Plans of — » * 

a. Penn, 1697. < ^ h ^^ »^.J^ 

b. Franklin, 1754. V-v..^— ^ -- ^"^ "^ ^ 

4. Congresses of — 

a. The Stamp Act, 1765. • 

b. First Continental, 1774. 

c. Second Continental, 1 775-1 781. 

5. Declaration of Independence. 

6. Articles of Confederation. 

a. Source of its power : 

(i) Delegates to; how appointed. 
(2) Number of delegates. 

b. Models : 

(i) Greek ; Roman ; Swiss ; Dutch. 

c. Name of the new government. 

d. Form of the confederate government : 

(i) A legislature of one house, with cer- 
tain executive and judicial powers. 

(2) Each state allowed not less than two 

nor more than seven delegates. 

(3) Each state paid its own delegates, 

whom it sent or recalled at pleasure. 

(4) Each state allowed only one vote on 

all questions that came before Con- 
gress. 

e. Powers : 

(i) Declare war; negotiate treaties ; send 
and receive ambassadors; regulate 
the value of coin; decide disputes 
between states; establish and regu- 
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late postoffices; fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 

f . Weakness : 

(i) Based on sovereign states instead of 
on individual citizens; could levy 
taxes, but could not collect them; 
ask for soldiers, but could not com- 
pel the states to supply them ; nego- 
tiate treaties, but could not enforce 
them; propose amendments, but all 
the states had to ratify them; could 
contract debts, but could not raise 
money to pay them; could not reg- 
ulate commerce between states, or 
between them and foreign states; 
could request or declare anything, 
but could command nothing. 

Constitution of the United States. 

1. Conference at Alexandria, Va., March, 1785. 

a. Steps leading to. 

b. Object of Commissioners of Virginia and 

Maryland: Met to arrange a plan for the 
navigation of all waters belonging to the 
states. 

c. Washington was invited to be present. 

( I ) His advice. 

2. The Work of the Convention. 

a. Reported to their legislatures the advisability 
of a better regulation of the navigation of 
waters common to the two states. 
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3. The Virginia Resolution, January 21, 1780. 

a. Adopts a resolution appointing a commission 

to meet committees from all the other states 
to consider the whole question of commerce. 

b. The commission sent copies of the resolution 

to each of the other states, requesting them 
to appoint committees. 

c. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 

ware, and Virginia complied and sent com- 
mittees. Other states appointed committees, 
but they failed to appear. 

4. The Annapolis Convention, September ii, 1786. 

a. Committee saw that they could do nothing 

without a fuller representation. 

b. They saw that trade could not be regulated 

without regulating many other subjects. 

c. The committee from New Jersey had authority 

to consider other important matters. 

d. Another convention was recommended to de- 

vise a plan for strengthening the general 
government. 

5. The Action of the Continental Congress. 

a. The Articles of Confederation were amended. 

b. Why the convention at Annapolis had sent its 

report to Congress. 

c. What Congress did. 

d. What the states did. 

6. The Philadelphia Convention. 

a. Number of delegates. 

b. Character of the delegates. 
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c. Orjranization : 

( I ) Officers. 

d. Questions to be considered : 

(i) Was government to be based on the 
people or on the states ? 

(2 ; Was government to have one or three 
departments ? 

(3) Was there to be a strong state or a 
strong national government? 

7. Political Parties. 

a. National : 

(i) Principles of. 

b. State : 

( I ) Principles of. 

8. Plan. 

a. The Virginia Plan proposed a strong central 

government, composed of three departments, 
and based upon the people. It was sup- 
ported by the National Party. . 

b. The New Jersey Plan was supported by the 

State Party, and proposed to revise the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, but still leave the 
government based upon the states. 

9. Compromises. 

a. Representation : 

( I ) Equal or proportional. 

b. Slavery : 

(i) Manner of counting them for repre- 
sentation and taxation. 

c. Commerce : 

( I ) Export and Import Tax. 
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10. Signing and Adjournment. 

a. Records and reports. 

1 1 . Ratification. 

a. How received by the people. 

b. Views of the Constitution. 

c. Work of Hamilton, Washington, Madison, Jay 

and others. 

d. Provisions for amendment. 

e. By whom ratified. 

12. The First Presidential Election. 

a. The political parties. 

b. Candidates — ^how nominated? 

c. What means had the states for conducting a 

national election? 

In the above presentation the work opposite the Arabic 
numerals may be regarded as the outline, while the rest 
represent some of the particular facts and sub-topics. All 
together, they comprise what may be termed the development 
of the subject. 

Before taking up the study of the administration of gov- 
ernment by the various Presidents, certain general facts in 
regard to the origin of the English, and the administration 
of the United States government, should be made clear to 
the pupil. 

He should understand the origin of English Common 
Law ; how the early inhabitants of England regulated their 
conduct towards each other by certain well established cus- 
toms ; how England was repeatedly invaded by other tribes 
of people who had their customs; how finally all these 
people were united under one government, and out of the 
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customs of all was framed a body of laws called the Com- 
mon Law, which defined the rights and privileges of all. 

It was left to the King, however, to enforce these laws. 
This he often neglected or refused to do. But the people, 
in such documents as the Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Rights, and the Bill of Rights, forced their Kings to recog- 
nize certain rights of the people, among which are: the 
right of trial by jury; a public and speedy trial; that there 
should not be excessive fines or bail, cruel or inhuman pun- 
ishment; the right of the people peaceably to assemble to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances; the 
right of free speech and free press; the right to be exempt 
from unreasonable searches in their houses; private prop- 
erty may not be taken for public use except when the gov- 
ernment pays for it; no soldier shall be quartered in a pri- 
vate house in time of peace without the consent of the owner, 
or in time of war except in accordance with law ; etc. 

The founders of the American nation were almost all of 
English descent, so when they formed their government 
they accepted much of this common law as safeguarding the 
rights of the common people. It is found in the first ten 
amendments to the National Constitution and as a Declara- 
tion of Rights in various State Constitutions. 

They drew up a Constitution which prescribes the con- 
ditions upon which they are governed. In this agreement 
all questions dealing with foreign nations or with the states 
in their relation to each other are managed by a national 
government ; and all questions that relate to the state alone 
are left to the state government. But both national and 
state governments are created by and responsible to the 
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people. Each has a law-making, a law- judging, and a law- 
enforcing department. 

The general manner of the working of each of these 
departments should be explained to the pupil. 

It should also be explained to him how, in the begin- 
ning, all powers of government were held by the people, 
arid how they delegated certain powers to the government; 
some of the more common powers of Congress should be 
mentioned, and that certain powers — those guaranteed by 
the common law — ^were reserved or retained by them ; and 
again how the framers of the Constitution could not foresee 
all the powers that might be needed in the administration of 
government, so these were provided for in a general way 
by what are termed "implied" powers. It should be shown 
the pupil that in the administration of national government 
there will arise three difficulties : 

1. The guarding of the rights of the individual guar- 

anteed by common law ; 

2. The different opinions in regard to the meaning of 

the Constitution; 

3. The exercise of implied power. 

The Administration. 

The administration method of treating the subject of 
United States history from the inauguration of Washington 
to the present time, is open to the objection that the chief 
relations between the facts presented are time and the per- 
sonal. The funding of the national debt, the trouble with the 
Algerian pirates, and the Jay treaty all occurred during 
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Washington's administration, but the only relations of 
these facts are those mentioned. Yet for the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils who are not very well acquainted with 
the facts of history, and who think in small historic units, 
the administration plan is as satisfactory as any yet pro- 
posed. The president is a person; what is done during his 
time has a personal interest for the pupil; and then too he 
may be made the center around which the pupil gathers the 
events of the administration. 

But the teacher thinks in larger historical units. For 
him the political parties furnish perhaps the best pathway 
leading through the great maze of facts foimd in passing 
from one administration to another. Political facts are no 
more important than other kinds, yet they largely 
dominate the others in the development of civilization and 
for that reason one is justified in assigning them the more 
important place in the study of history. Viewing the sub- 
ject from the standpoint both of the teacher and the pupil, 
the author has adopted in this work what may be termed 
the "Political Administration" method in the treatment of 
National History. 

The relative strength of the political parties may be 
determined by the electoral vote cast for each. For partisan 
reasons it has not seemed best to enumerate the principles 
for which each party stood, but the teacher may point out 
the reasons for the growth and decline of a party without 
being partisan or accused of exerting any partisan influence. 

The chief events of each administration have been set 
down under the name of the President and will furnish a 
topical outline to guide the pupil in his study. 
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There should not be a slavish adherence to these plans 
either by the teacher or the pupil. Oftentimes the history of 
a subject continues through more than one administration, 
as for example the various commercial acts preceding the 
War of 1812, slavery, the Oregon country, the settlement 
of the West, the growth of humanitarian movements, ex- 
pansion, etc., and in cases like these the teacher should not 
hesitate to turn aside and study them without regard to 
time or politics.* 



WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION. 1780-1707. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Experience. 

3. Inauguration. 

a. Time. 

b. Place. 

c. Title. 

4. His Cabinet. 

a. Members. 

b. Political opinions of the members. 

c. Meetings. 

5. Organization of 

a. House. 

b. Senate. 



Topics for special reports by individual pupils or development by 
entire class may be taken up at the close of each administration and 
lists of such topics may be found on pp. 199-202. 
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6. Courts. 

a. Supreme. 

b. Inferior. 

( 1 ) District. 

(2) Circuit. 

7. Location of Federal Capital. 

a. Places where Congress had met. 

b. Final location. 

8. Financial Condition of the Country. 

a. Debt. 

(i) Parts; Foreign, Domestic, State. 

(2) How disposed of; Assumption; Funding. 

b. United States Bank. 

c. Duties and Customs. 

( 1 ) Specific. 

(2) Ad Valorem. 

d. Excises. 

(i) On what levied. 

e. Organization of the Mint. 

f. Navigation act. 

9. Emigration to the West. 

a. Routes. 

b. Inducements. 

c. Manner of travel. 

10. Indian Wars. 

a. In the Northwest. 

1 1 . Whiskey Insurrection. 

a. Cause. 

b. Army. 
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( 1 ) Regular. 

(2) State Militia. 

12. Foreign Affairs. 

a. Algiers. 

b. Spain. 

( 1 ) Florida. 

(2) Mississippi River. 

c. England. 

( 1 ) Jay Treaty. 

d. France. 

(i) Proclamation of Neutrality. 

(2) French minister, Genet. 

(3) Previous treaty with 

13. Invention of the Cotton Gin and its Effects. 

a. Political. 

b. Industrial. 

14. Political Parties and Constitutional In- 

terpretation. 

a. Federalist. 

b. Anti-Federalist. 

c. Broad or loose construction — Implied powers. 

d. Strict construction — Reserved and expressed 
powers. 

15. Washington's Farewell Address. 
a. Recommendations. 

( 1 ) Sectional jealousies. 

(2) European alliances. 

16. President AL Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 
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ADAMS' ADMINISTRATION, 1797-1801. 

1 . Character. 

2. Political Experience. 

3. Cabinet. 

4. France. 

a. French Revolution. 

b. French Government. 

c. Trouble with the French Minister. 

d. Commissioners to France. 

e. Napoleon became first consul. 

5. Alien and Sedition Laws and Naturalization 
Act. 

6. The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 

7. The Midnight Judges. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

a. Death of Washington. 

b. Seat of government moved to Washington, D. C. 

c. Publication of the National Song, "Hail! 

Columbia." 

d. Adoption of the Eleventh Amendment. 

9. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATION, 1801-1809. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Experience. 

3. Theory of Government. 

a. Public debt. 

b. Political appointments. 
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c. Navy and Army. 

4. Repeal of Federal Laws. 

a. Federal Judges. 

b. Naturalization Law. 

c. Excise Act. 

5. Louisiana Purchase. 

a. Its history. 

b. Importance of the Mississippi River to the States 

west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

c. The island of Orleans. 

d East and West Florida — ^their history, and im- 
portance to the United States. 

e. Circumstances of purchase. 

f. Area. 

g. Boundaries. 

h. Population and settlements, 
i. Expedition of Lewis and Clark, 
j. Results of purchase. 

(i) Secured mouth of Mississippi. 

(2) Strengthened bond of union between East 
and West. 

(3) Raised question of internal improvements. 

(4) Weakened strict construction of Constitu- 
tion. 

( 5 ) Added a large population. 

6. Burr's Insurrection. 

7. Impressment of American Seamen. 

a. English deserters. 

b. False papers on American ships. 

c. Inducements for English sailors to enter American 

service. 
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(1) Pay. 

(2) Ships. 

(3) American commerce. 

8. Internal Improvements. 

a. Erie Canal. 

b. Cumberland road. 

9. Invention of Steamboat by Robert Fulton. 

ID. Miscellaneous. 

a. War with the Barbary States. 

b. Establishment of the Military Academy at West 

Point. 

c. The twelfth amendment adopted. 

II. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION, 1809-1817. 

I Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. War o? 1 81 2. See Page 173. 

4. Miscellaneous. 

a. The Hartford convention. 

b. Second U. S. Bank. 

c. American colonization society organized. 

d. Tariff of 1816. 

e. The writing of the "Star Spangled Banner." 

5. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 
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Commercial Acts. Leading up to the War of 1812. 

ENGLAND. 

1. Rule of 1756. 

2. Rule of 1793 Applied to French West Indies. 

3. Rule of 1805 Made to Apply to Gk)ODs Shipped 

FROM French West Indies to United States, 
Thence to France. 

4. May, 1806, Orders in Council. 

5. January and November, 1807, New Orders in 

Council. 

united states. 

December 14, 1807, Non-Importation Act. 
December 22, 1807, Embargo Act. 
January 5, 1809, Force Act. 
March i, 1809, Non-Intercourse Act. 
May I, 1810, Macon Act. 

FRANCE. 

November, 1806, Berlin Decree. 
December 17, 1807, Milan Decree. 
November 10, 18 10, Rambouillet Decree. 

War of 1812. 

I. Causes. 

a. Insolence of British cruisers. 

b. Capture of 900 American vessels since 1803 by 

England. 

Capture of 540 American vessels since 1803 by 

France. 
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c. Stirring up of Indians. 

d. Impressment 

e. Commercial acts passed in England. 

f . Desire by America to annex Canada. 

g. Henry Letters. 

2. Demand for War. 

a. Aid by Congress. 

b. By the West. 

c. Country generally prosperous. 

3. Relative Strength of England and America. 

a. England had population of 20,000,000. 

b. United States had population of 7,000,000. 

c. England had 830 vessels and 15,000 seamen. 

d. United States had 8 or 10 brigs and a do;:en 
frigates, with 5,500 seamen. 

e. England had a well trained army. 

f. United States had a small army and a few state 

militia. 

g. The English nation was accustomed to being taxed, 
h. United States were not accustomed to being ta>.ed 

4. The Plan — ^To invade Canada. 

a. The West — Detroit. 

b. The center — Niagara. 

c. The East — Champlain. 

d. The coast. 

e. The sea. 

5. Results. 

a. Political. 

b. Economical. 
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c. Industrial. 

d. Internal improvements. 

e. Military. 

f. Immigration. 

Campaign at the West. Detroit the strategic point. 

a. Rivers — ^Thames, Maumee, Raisin. 

b. Forts — ^Detroit, Maiden, Miami, Meigs. 

c. Battles — Tippecanoe, Detroit, Maiden, Miami, 

Meigs, Thames, Frenchtown, Lake Erie. 

Campaign at the Center. Niagara the strategic point 

a. Lakes— Erie, Ontario. 

b. Battles — Chrysler's Field, Lundy's Lane. 

c. Towns — Buffalo, York, Montreal, Oswego. 

( ampaign at the East. Champlain the strategic point. 

a. Lakes — George, Champlain, Ontario. 

b. Battles — Plattsburg, Champlain. 

C ampaign on the Atlantic Coast. Washington, D. C , 

the strategic point, 
a. Battles — Ft. McHenry, Washington. 

C AMPAIGN AT THE SouTH. New Orleans the strategic 
point. 

a. Rivers — Alabama, Tallapoosa, Mississippi. 

b. Cities — Mobile, Pensacola, New Orleans. 

c. Battles — Horseshoe Bend, Fort Mimms, New 

Orleans. 

Naval Warfare. 

a. Constitution and the Guerriere. 

b. Chesapeake and the Shannon. 

c. Essex on the Pacific. 
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MONROFS ADMINISTRATION, 1817-1825 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Slavery. 

a. Sck:ieties. 

b. Newspapers. 

c. Liberia. 

d. Custom in the admission of Statea 

e. Missouri Compromise. 

4. Manufactories. 

a. Kinds. 

b. Encouragement given. 

5. Commerce. 

(a) Kinds. 

(b) Tariff. 

(i) Position of New England 
(2) The South and the West. 

6. Florida. 

a. East. 

b. West. 

c. History. 

d. Purchase. 

7. Era of Gk)OD Feeling. 

a. Monroe's rivals. 

b. Monroe's tour. 

8. Monroe Doctrine. 

a. Holy Alliance. 

b. West Florida. 

c. Seminole War. 

d. Purchase of East Florida. 
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e. Spanish- American States. 

f. Plans of the Russians and English. 

g. Proclaimed, 
h. Principles, 
i. Application. 

(i) Past. 
(2) Present, 
j. Author. 

9. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 



JOHN QUINCEY ADAMS' ADMINISTRATION, 

1 825- 1 829. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Manner of Election. 

4. The Panama Congress. 

5. New Political Parties. 

a. National Republican. 

b. Anti-Masonic. 

6 The First Railroad in the United States. 

7. The First Temperance Societies. 

8. Tariff of ''Abominations.'' 

9. His Quarrel with Congress. 

10. Deaths of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. 

11. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 
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ANDREW JACKSON'S ADMINISTRATION, 

1829-1835. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. The New Democracy. 

a. Suffrage. 

(i) Property qualifications for ' voting 
abolished. 

(2) Elected by popular vote instead of by legis- 
latures, or by executive appointment. 

b. Rotation in office. 

( 1 ) State officers. 

(2) Local officers. 

c. Partisan Methods. 

( I ) Newspapers, partisan. 

( 2 ) Gerrymandering. 

(3) Crawford's Tenure of Office Act. 

(4) Jackson's removals from office. 

4. His Quarrel with the United States Bank. 

a. State Banks. 

b. "Pet" banks. 

c. Specie circular. 

d. Land speculation. 

e. Panic of 1837. (Did not occur until the next 

administration, but is logically a part of this.) 

5. Nullification of Tariff in South Carolina. 

a. Action of Jackson. 

b. Webster-Hayne debate. 

6. Industrial Conditions. 

a. Use of coal. 

b. Use of edged tools. 
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c. Establishment of mills. 

d. Steamships. 

e. Digging of canals and improvement of harbors. 

f . Growth in railroad building. 

7. Jackson^s Fight with Congress. 
a. Resolution of censure. 

8. Foreign Affairs and Indian Troubles. 

a. Great Britain and West Indies trade. 

b. The French spoliation claim settled. 

c. The revolution in Texas. 

d. The five civilized Indian tribes. 

e. The settlement of the Oregon country. 

9. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

VAN BUREN'S ADMINISTRATION, 1837-1841. 

1. His Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3 The Sub-Treasury System. 

4. The Patriot War. 

5. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

HARRISON-TYLER ADMINISTRATION, 1841-1845. 

1 . Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Death of Harrison and Tyler's Succession to 

THE Presidency. 



\ 
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4. Tyler's Quarrel with Congress. 
a. The tariff. 

' b. The fiscal bank bill. 

5. Internal Disturbances. 

a. Anti-rent disturbances in New York. 

b. Dorr's Rebellion. 

6. Northeast Boundary Question. 

7. Annexation of Texas. 

8. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 



POLK'S ADMINISTRATION, 1845-1849. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. The Work of Congress. 

a. The independent treasury system readopted. 

b. The tariff law was re-enacted. 

4. The Oregon Question. 

a. Claim of, 

( 1 ) Russia. 

(2) Spain. 

(3) United States. 

(4) England. 

b. Boundaries. 

c. Joint occupancy. 

d. How acquired. 

5. The Mexican War. 
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6. The Wilmot Proviso. 

a. Financial element. 

b. Slavery. 

7. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

MEXICAN WAR. 

I. Causes. 

a. Annexation of Texas. 

b. Claims for the destruction of property of Ameri- 

cans. 

c. Disputed boundary claims. 

d. Desire by United States for expansion toward 

the Pacific Coast. 

2. Campaigns. 

a. Taylor from the North. 

b. Scott from the East. 

c. Kearny to New Mexico. 

d. Fremont in California. 

3. Results. 

a. Trained generals and an army for the Civil War. 

b. Gained a long coast line on the Pacific. 

c. Revived an interest in the Isthmian Canal. 

d. Stirred up anew the slavery question. 

e. Caused a large immigration to Pacific Coast. 

CAMPAIGNS. 

Taylor^s Campaign. Invaded Mexico from the 

north. Base of supplies at Point Isabel, 
a. Rivers — Neuces, Rio Grande. 
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b. Battles — Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
terey, Buena Vista. 
Scott's Campaign. Invades Mexico from the east 
Base of supplies Vera Cruz. 

a. Cities — Mexico. 

b. Battles — Cerro Gordo and the City of Mexico. 
Kearney's Journey from Fort Leavenworth, 

Kansas, to Santiago, California, by Way of 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Fremont in California. 
a. Cities — Sacramento, Sonoma, San Francisco, 

Monterey, Los Angeles. 

m 

TAYLOR-FILLMORE ADMINISTRATION. 

1849-1853. 

1 . Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Death of Taylor and Fillmore^s Succession to 

THE Presidency. 

4 Pacific Coast Commerce. 

a. With the miners of California. 

b. With the Hawaiian Islands. 

c. With China. 

d. With Japan. 

5 New Political Parties. 

a. Barn-burners. 

b. Dough faces. 

c. Liberty. 

d. Free soil. 

e. Know-nothing. 
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6. Compromise of 1850. 

7 Attempts of United States to Secure Cuba. 

a. Filibustering expedition of Lopez. 

b. Ostend manifesto. (1854.) 

c. The Black Warrior incident. 

8. Death of Webster^ Clay and Calhoun, and the 

Beginning of a New Political Era. 

9. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

« 

PIERCE, 1853-1857. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. The Gadsden Purchase. 

4. Ostend Manifesto. 

5. Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

6. Civil War in Kansas. 

7. WoRLD^s Fair at New York. 

8. Presidential Election. ^ 

a. Candidate*. 

b. Issues. 

BUCHANAN, 1857-1861. 

I • Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Dred Scott Decision. 

4. Panic of 1857. 

5. Discovery of Silver in Nevada. 

6. Discovery of Petroleum and Natural Gas in 

Pennsylvania. 
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7. The Lincoln-Douglas Debate. 

8. Laying of the Atlantic Cable. 

9. John Brown^s Raid. 

ID. Religious Revival of 1857. 
II. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

REFERENCE BOOKS SEVENTH GRADE. 

A History of the United States for Beginners (Powell), Mac- 

millan Co $ .65 

An Elementary History of the United States (A. C. Thomas), 

D. C. Heath & Co .60 

A Short History of the United States (Scudder), Sheldon & Co. .60 

The Story of Our English Grandfathers (Brown), Public School 

Publishing Co 75 

Stories from English History (A. J. Church), Macmillan Co... 1.^5 

Pioneer Stories of the Mississippi Valley (C. A. McMurry), Mac- 
millan Co 40 

Pioneer on Land and Sea (C. A. McMurry), Macmillan Co 40 

Pioneers of the Rock Mountains and the West (C. A. Mc- 
Murry) , Macmillan Co 40 

Camps and Fireside of the Revolution (A. B. Hart), Macmillan 

Co SO 

The Western United States Greographical Reader (Fairbanks), 

D. C. Heath & Co 60 

Side Lights on American History, Vol. I (Elson), Macmillan Co. .75 

Hero Stories from American History (Blaisdell & Ball), Ginn 

& Co 60 

How Our Grandfathers Lived (A. B. Hart), Macmillan Co 60 

Epochs of American History (K S. Ellis), A. Flanagan Co 50 

Louisiana Purchase (R. H. Hitchcock), Ginn & Co 60 

Story of Liberty (C. C. Coffin), Harper & Bros 3.00 

Outlines of English Industrial History (Cunningham & Mc- 
Arthur) , Macmillan Co 

Child's History of England (Dickens), Houghton, Mifflin Co... $2.50 

Tales of a Grandfather (Scott), Ginn & Co 40 

Era of the Protestant Revolution (Seebohm), Scribner's Sons, i.oo 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors (Fiske), Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

2 Vol 4.00 

Builders of our Country (Southworth) 
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Knickerbocker's History of the New York (Irving), Putnam, 2 

Vol 2.50 

Franklin's Autobiography, Putnam 50 

Life of Daniel Boone (Thwaite), Appleton i.oo 

Purchase of Louisiana (Hitchcock), Ginn & Co i.oo 

Life of Morse, Appleton 5.00 

Industrial History of U. S. (Coman), Macmillan Co 1.25 

Origin and Growth of English Colonies (Egerton) 

Costumes of Colonial Times (Earle), Scribner 1.25 

The Pilgrims Republic (Goodwin), Houghton, Mifflin Co 4.00 

The Puritan Revolution (Gardiner), Scribner's i.oo 

The Old Northwest (Hinsdale), Silver, Burdett & Co 1.75 

Struggle for a Continent (Parkman) , Little 1.50 

Boys of '76 (Coffin) , Harper 2.00 

The American Revolution (Fiske), Houghton, Mifflin Co 

Story of Our English Grandfathers (Brown), Public School Pub. 

Co 75 

Lads and Lassies of Other Days (Price), Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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Chapter XII. 

Matkriai^s — Continued. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 

UNCOI.N- JOHNSON, 1861-1869. 

These administrations are so much a part of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction which followed, that they are 
treated with instead of apart from them. 

civil, WAR. 

1 . Causes. 

a. Different interpretations placed on Constitution by 
the North and South. 

b. Slavery, or different systems of labor at the North 
and South. 

c. Lack of intercourse between the North and the 

South. 

d. Sectional publications. 

2. Grievances. 

a. Southern. 

. ( I ) The tariff. 

(2) Northern Interpretation of the Constitution. 

(3) Northern opposition to slavery. 

(4) The growth of slavery stopped by refusal 

to admit any more slave states. 

(5) Lincoln's election a sectional victory. 

b. Northern. 

(i) The South forced the annexation of slave 
territory. 

(2) The South suppressed free speech and free 

press. 

(3) South Carolina Act (1820) against Free 

Negroes. 
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(4) The Kansas trouble. 

(5) The slave power controlled the Supreme 

Court, Senate, House, and President 
since 1829, (with two exceptions). 

(6) That the South entertained ideas of 

secession. 

Relative Strength of the Two Sections. 

a. Armies. 

( 1 ) The North ; not a military people. During 

the whole war 2,500,000 men enlisted, 
mainly State militia; volunteers; drafted. 
Population 19,500,000. 

(2) The South; men accustomed to outdoor life 

and firearms; commanders trained at 
West Point and in Mexican War; i,- 
230,000 men enlisted. Population 9,- 
000,000, including 3,500,000 slaves. 

(3) The neutral states had a population of about 

3,000,000. 

b. Navy. 

(i) The North; small and scattered; only two 
vessels at home for defense; blockade 
extended 3,000 miles ; 600 vessels needed. 

(2) The South; all the navy yards in United 

States were in the South, and were 
seized, together with the ships in them, 
by the South. 

(3) About one-third of the naval officers joined 

the South ; privateers commissioned ; built 
blockade runners and ships for coast de- 
fense. 
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c. Finances. 

( 1 ) The North ; an empty treasury ; money ob- 

tained by a tariff, internal revenue bonds, 
treasury notes, National Banks. 

(2) The South; for a time issued treasury notes 

and bonds. 

d. States. 

(i) Seceding — ^Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, 
Arkansas. 

(2) Neutral — Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland, 

Missouri. 

(3) Union — All others. 

e. Men. 

(i) The North had most of the skilled labor: 
most of the manufactories; fought an 
offensive war. 

e. Evil influences of demagogues. 

(2) The South had no manufactories and few 
skilled laborers, but had negroes at home 
to work, so all able-bodied men could go 
to the war. The South was fighting a 
defensive war. 

f . Attitude of foreign powers toward — 

( 1 ) The North. 

(2) The South. 

4. Plan. 

a. Open up the Mississippi River. 

b. Cut the Confederacy in two. 

c. Blockade the Southern ports. 

d. Capture of Richmond. 
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OPENING UP THE MISSISSIPPI. 

1 . Geography — Locate 

a. Rivers: Mississippi, Tennessee, Ohio. 

b. Cities: St. Louis, Louisville, Chattanooga, Nash- 
ville, Memphis. 

c. Battles: Henry, Donelson, Shiloh, Perryville, 

luka and Corinth, Murfreesboro, Knox- 
ville, Cumberland Gap. 

2. Campaigns in Tennessee. 

a. Grant against Forts Henry and Donelson. 

b. Bragg against Louisville, Kentucky. 

c. Grant against luka, Corinth and Vicksburg. 

d. Rosecrans against Chattanooga. 

3. Campaign Against New Orleans. 

a. Cities: New Orleans, Baton Rouge. 

b. Forts: Jackson, Ft. Philip, Port Hudson. 

4. Grant^s Second Campaign Against Vickburg. 
(Page 207.) 

CUTTING THE CONFEDERACY IN TWO, FROM 
CHATTANOOGA TO SAVANNAH. 
I. Geography. 

a. Cities : Chattanooga, Meridian, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Nashville, Knoxville, Columbia, Milledge- 
ville. 

b. Battles: Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Ft. McAlister, Savannah, Columbia, 
Bentonville. 

BLOCKADING THE SOUTHERN PORTS. 
I. 1861. 

a. Ft. Sumter. 

b. Port Royal, S. C. 

c. The Trent Affair. 
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2. 1862. 

a. Roanoke Island. 

b. Merrimac and Monitor. 

c. New Bern. 

d. Fort Pulaski. 

e. New Orleans. 

f. Beaufort, N. C 

3. 1864. 

a. Mobile. 

b. Ft. McAlister. 

c. Fort Fisher. 

d. Charleston, S. C. 

4. Confederate Cruisers. 

a. Alabama. 

b. Shenandoah. 

c. Florida. 

CAPTURE OF RICHMOND. 

1. Peninsular Campaign. 

a. Rivers : York, Chickahominy, James, Potomac. 

b. Cities: Washington, Yorktown, Williamsburg, 
Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, White 
House Landing. 

c. Battles: Yorktown, Seven Days, Malvern Hill. 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. 

2. Campaign Against Pope. 

a. Rivers : Rapidan, Acquia Creek. 

b. Mountains : Cedar, Thoroughfare Gap. 

c. Battles: Cedar Moutains, Second Battle of Bull 
Run. 
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3. Lee^s Invasion of Maryland. 

a. Mountains : South. 

b. Cities: Harpfers Ferry, Sharpsburg, Washington, 
D. C. 

c. Battles: Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville. 

4. Lee^s Invasion of the North. 

a. Mountains : Blue Ridge, South Mountain. 

b. Cities: Chambersburg, Philadelphia, Harrisburg. 

c. Battles : Gettysburg. 

5. Grant's Campaign. 

a. Cities: Richmond, Petersburg, Fredericksburg. 

b. Battles : Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Cold Harbor, Petersburg, Early's Raid, Sheridan's 
Raid, Fort Steadman, Five Forks, Appomattox. 

RESULTS. 
T. Industrial. 

a. Slavery. 

b. Lives Lost. 

( 1 ) The North. 

(2) The South. 

c. Financial. 

(i) The North. 
(2) The South. 

2. Political. 

a. State sovereignty. 

b. Condition of the governments in Southern States. 

c. The Union. 

3. Social. 

a. The Southern Aristocracy. 

b. The Poor White. 

c. The Negro. 
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4. Moral Effects. 

a. The North. 

b. The South. 

c. Work of the Sanitary Commission^ 

d. Work of the Christian Commission. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

1. Theories of the Condition of the Seceding 

Statks. 

a. Were they out or still in the Union? 

b. Had their governments been destroyed or tem- 
porarily overthrown? 

c. Were they to be treated as states or territories ?* 

2. Theories as to Which Department of Govern- 

ment WAS TO Reconstruct the States. 

a. Executive. 

b. Congressional. 

c. Supreme Court View. 

3. Plans. 

a. Presidential. 

Ci) Recognition of certain state governments. 

(2) Provisional governors appointed. 

(3) State conventions called. 

(4) Ordinance of secession repealed. 

(5) Southern war debt repudiated and national 

assumed. 

(6) Loyal state governments formed. 

(7) Thirteenth Amendment ratified by the State. 

b. Congressional. 

( i) Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to 
be ratified. 



*See Hart's EssentialB in American History. 
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(2) Provisional state governors appointed. 

(3) State governments to be formed by citizens 

who had been loyal to the Union. 

(4) Repudiated the Southern War debt. 

(5) Repealed the ordinance of secession. 

4. Reconstruction Measures. 

a. The Freedmen's Bureau. 

b. The Civil Rights Bill. 

c. The Tenure of Office Acts. 

d. The Military Reconstruction Act. 

5. Results. 

a. Impeachment of the President. 

b. "Carpetbagger," "Scalawag" and Negro in con- 
trol of state governments of the South. 

c. States hopelessly in debt. 

d. Ku-Klux-Klan organized. 

e. The Force Bill of 1 870. 

GRANT— 1869-1877. 

1. His Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Completion of the Pacific Railroad. 

4. Panic of 1873. 

5. Great Fires. 

a. Chicago. 

b. Boston. 

6. Indian Wars. 

a. Modoc. 

b. Sioux. 

7. Political Rings. 

a. Tweed 

b. Whiskey. 
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c. Credit Mobelier. 

d. The Erie Railroad. 

e. Custom House. 

f. Indian Bureau. 

g. The Salary Grab Act. 

8. The Treaty of Washington. 

9. The Centennial Exposition. 

10. Invention of the Telephone. 

11. The Joint Electoral Commission. 

12. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

About this time the nation enters upon a new era in the 
manner of conducting business, and the government ex- 
ercises a larger power in aiding and controlling all kinds 
of commercial enterprises, and here is a good place to call 
attention in a general way to "Legislative Law." Among 
laws to be noted are: The Interstate Commerce Act; the 
improvement of waterways; control of railways; the public 
lands ; timber lands ; water rights and water power ; reclama- 
tion services and forest reserves, postoffice, weather bureau, 
etc. 

HAYES— 1877-1881. 

I . Character. 



2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



Political Preparation. 

Railroad and Coal Strikes. 

Deepening of the Mouth of the Mississippl 

Withdraw U. S. Troops from the South. 

Invention of the Phonograph. 

Introduction of the Electric Light. 

Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

h. Issues. 
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GARFIELD-ARTHUR— 1881-1885. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. The Edmonds Law Against Polygamy. 

4. The Chinese Exclusion Act. 

5. Great Flood in Mississippi Valley. 

6. The New Orleans Exposition. 

7. Greeley Arctic Expedition. 

8. Split in the Republican Party. 

9. Completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
id. Standard Time Adopted. 

11. Completion of the East River Suspension Bridge. 

12. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

CLE VEL AND— 1 885- 1 889. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Haymarket Riots in Chicago. 

4. Presidential Succession Law. 

5. Electoral Count Act. 

6. Interstate Commerce Act. 

7. Edmunds-Tucker Act. 

8. Chinese Immigration Act. 

9. Forfeited Land Grants. 

ID. Cattle Kings Removed from Indian Reservations. 

11. The Building of a New Navy. 

12. Earthquake at Charleston. S. C. 

13. The Work of the Fisheries Commission. 
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14. The Statue of Liberty Erected in New York 
Harbor. 

15. The Framing of New State Constitutions. 

16. The Australian Ballot Introduced in Some of 
THE States. 

17. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON— 1889-1893. 

1 . Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Opening of Oklahoma. 

4. Johnstown Flood. 

5. Pan-American Congress and Reciprocity. 

6. Formation of the People^s Party. 

7. Homestead Strike. 

8. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

CLEVELAND (Second Term)— 1893-1897. 

1. WoRLD^s Fair at Chicago. 

2. Panic of 1893. 

3. Hawaiian Revolution. 

4. Venezuelan Message. 

5. Coxey's Army. 

6. The Atlanta Cotton Exposition. 

7. The Behring Sea Trouble. 

8. Great Railroad Strikes. 
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9. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY— 1897-1901. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Spanish- American War. (See page 177.) 

4. Annexation of Hawaiian Islands. 

5. Troubles in China and the "Open Door Policy." 

6. Discovery of Gold in Alaska. 

7. Boundary Dispute With Canada. 

8. Discovery of the X-Ray and Wireless Teleg- 
raphy. 

9. Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

10. Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 

Causes. 

a. Spanish misgovernment of Cuba. 

b. Loss of American property in Cuba. 

c. Cost to United States to prevent filibustering ex- 
peditions. 

d. Sympathy for the Cubans. 

e. Blowing up of the Maine. 
Campaigns. 

a. Naval. 

(i) Southern Coast of Cuba. 

(2) Manilla Bay. 
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b. Land. 

(i) Against Santiago. 

(2) Against Porto Rico. 
(3) Capture of Manila. 

Results. 

a. Territorial. 

b. Industrial. 

(i) Panama Canal. 

(2) New Products from the islands. 

c. Educational. 

(i) Teachers furnished islands at government 
expense. 

(2) Teachers placed on civil service list of em- 
ployes. 

d. Moral. 

( I ) Millions spent by U. S. Government in the 
moral betterment of the people in Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 

e. Political. 

( 1 ) Expansion. 

(2) Insular Government. 

THE UNITED STATES A WORLD POWER. 

The annexation of Hawaii ; the acquisition of the Philip- 
pine Islands ; the successful diplomatic work of the Secretary 
of State Hay in his "open door" policy in China; and 
other great movements caused the United States to be 
recognized as a world power and enabled it to enter upon 
work commensurate with such recognition. Hence, some 
of these larger questions like the construction of the Paparna 
Canal, the Philippine question, the rise of the Japanese na- 
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tion, etc., should be taken up by the class and studied in de- 
tail. 

ROOSEVELT— 1901-iyuy. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Great Anthracite Coal Strike. 

4. Pacific Cable Laid. 

5. Panama Canal. 

6. Close .of the Russian- Japanese War. 

7. Reclamation Service. 

8. Forest Reserves. 

9. Earthquake and Fire in San I^rancisco. 

10. Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. 

1 1 . Presidential Election. 

a. Candidates. 

b. Issues. 

TAFT— 1909. 

1. Character. 

2. Political Preparation. 

3. Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 

4. Payne Tariff Bill. 

TOPICS FOR INDIVIDUAL ASSIGNMENTS OR IN- 
TENSIVE STUDY BY THE CLASS. 

Washington's Administration. 
Development of West. 

Adams' Administration. 
Trouble with France. 
Alien and Sedition Laws. 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 
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Jefferson^s Administration. 
Lewis and Clarke Expedition. 
Cumberland Road. 

Monroe's Administration. 
Monroe Doctrine. 
The Floridas. 
The Missouri Compromise. 

J. Q. Adams' ADMiNiSTRAtioN. 
Panama Congress. 

Revolt of Spanish- American Colonies. 
Erie Canal. 
Method of Nominating the President. 

Jackson's Administration. 
Spoils System. 

United States and State Bank. 
Anti-Slavery Movement. 
Industrial Conditions. 

Van Buren's Administration. 
Sub-Treasury System. 
Patriot War. 

Harrison's Administration. 

Dorr Rebellion and Anti-Rent Difficulties. 
Morse Telegraph. 

Polk's Administration. 
Texas. 
The Oregon Question. 

Pierce's Administration. 
Treaty with Japan. 
World's Fair in New York. 
Development of the Prairie States. 
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Buchanan's Administration. 
Discovery of Silver in Nevada. 
Discovery of Petroleum in Pennsylvania. 
Laying Atlantic Cable. 

Lincoln's Administration. 
Review of Slavery Question. 
State Rights. 

Grant's Administration. 

Completion of Pacific Railroad. 
Treaty of Washington. 
The Telephone. 
Centennial Exposition. 

Hayes' Administration. 

Withdrawal of Troops from South. 
Deepening the Mouth of Mississippi. 
The Electric Light. 
Financial Problems. 

Garfield's Administration. 
Chinese Exclusion Act. 
New Orleans Exposition. 
Completion of Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Civil Service Reform. 
Standard Time Adopted. 

Cleveland's Administration. 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Cattle Kings Removed from Indian Reservation. 
The Australian Ballot. 
The Building of a New Navy. 

Harrison's Administration. 

Pan-American Congress and Reciprocity. 
Homestead Strikes. 
Opening of Oklahoma. 
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Cl^EVELAND^S SeCOND ADMINISTRATION. 

World's Fair at Chicago. 
Atlanta Exposition. 

McKinley's Administration. 

■ 

Annexation of Hawaiian Islands. 
Discovery of X-Ray and Wireless Telegraphy. 
Discovery of Gold in Alaska. 
Open-Door Policy in China. 

RoosEVELT^s Administration. 
Laying of Pacific Cable. 
Panama Canal. 
Reclamation Service. 
Earthquake in San Francisco. 

Taft's Administration. 

Growth of the great humanitarian movements; treatment 
of convicts; juvenile courts; indeterminate sentences 
of prisoners; child labor laws; safety appliances for 
employes on railroads and in mills and factories. 

New Educational Methods. Introduction of the study of 
agriculture in the rural schools ; of manual training and 
domestic science and art in the grades ; business courses 
and work to fit for trades in the secondary schools; a 
larger use of electives in the colleges and universities. 

Movement to improve social conditions in country life. 

TOPICS AND TYPES OF WORK FOR INTENSIVE 

STUDY. 

Wars. 

Wars represent action, movement, contests, chance, self- 
sacrifice, unselfishness, patriotism, charity and willingness to 
suffer for what is thought to be the right. 
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Too many details should not be insisted upon, as the 
exact number of men engaged, slain or captured, the 
names of minor officers and their position in battle. The 
all-important questions are, what was accomplished and how 
it was done. Wars should be studied with reference to 
causes, plans, campaigns, leaders and results. Only place 
and casual relations of battles or campaigns should be no- 
ticed. Lexington, Bunker Hill and Dorchester Heights are 
all incidents in driving the British out of Boston, and it is 
of little importance whether these battles occurred in the 
same or different years ; and the battles of Forts Henry and 
Donaldson, Perryville, the Vicksburg expedition, are all a 
part of the general plan to open up the Mississippi, although 
they occurred in different years. 

In the actual operation^ of war there are three parts: 
the battle, the campaign or the plan, and the object. Mc- 
Clellan and Grant each conducted a campaign against 
Richmond. The former planned to reach the city by water 
and the latter by land; each fought a certain number of 
battles and there were certain results in each case. The 
battles are only incidents in the campaign and the campaign 
is only a means to accomplish a certain result. A knowl- 
edge of the battles is of less importance than that of the 
C5»mpaign and the latter of less importance than that of the 
object for which it is waged. 

Now and then, however, the battle is of such transcend- 
ent importance as to warrant the teacher in dwelling upon 
it at some length in that it is what is termed a "decisive" 
battle. Such was the battle of Saratoga in the War of the 
American Revolution, or Gettysburgr in the Civil War, but 
ordinarily a battle is only an incident, a part of something 
more important and should be treated as such. 
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If a battle is of sufficient importance to justify a de- 
tailed study of it, a good diagram should be placed on the 
board or the children should be required to study the one 
usually found in the text book; while in the case of cam- 
paigns a good map is indispensable. The pupils should be 
required to fill out their own in some historic note book, 
and the teacher should have a large map to which all may 
refer in the recitation. 

DIVISIONS OF AN ARMY. 

1. Company — Composed of lOO men, commanded by a 

Captain. 

2. Regiment — Composed of 12 companies, commanded 

by a Colonel. 

3. Brigade — Composed of 3 regiments, commanded by a 

Brigadier-General. 

4. Department — Composed of one or more brigades, 

commanded by a Major-General. 

5. An Army — Composed of one or more departments, 

commanded by a Lieutenant-General or a General. 

6. Military Terms. 

a. Rebellion. 

b. Revolution. 

c. Belligerent. 

d. Neutral. 

e. Combatants. 

f. Non-combatants. 

g. Siege. 

h. Capitulate. 
1. Truce. 
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j. Letters of Marque and 

Reprisal. 
k. Blockade. 
1. Paper Blockade, 
m. Protocol 
n. Arbitration, 
o. Treaty. 



TYPE LESSON FOR A BATTLE. 



Subject Matter — Battle of Bunker Hill. 



. Geography. 


a. General. 


(I) 


Concord. 


(2) 


Lexington. 


(3) 


Boston. 


(4) 


Cliarlestown. 


(5) 


Dorchester Heights. 


(6) 


Ticonderoga and 




Crown Point. 


(7) 


Cambridge. 


(8) 


Charles River. 


(9) 


Mystic River. 


b. Specific. 


(I) 


Breed's Hill. 


(2) 


Bunker Hill. 


(3) 


Charlestown. 


(4) 


Location of each 




army. 
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2. Object. 

a. American army. 

b. British army. 

3. SizE^ Character and Commanding General in 

Each Army. 

4. Details of the Battle (General). 

a. Attack of each army. 

b. Defense of each army. 

5. Results. 

a. Number captured or killed in each army. 

b. Places captured or lost by each army. 

c. Property or munitions, of war captured. 

d. Moral effect on each army. 

Preparation : 

a. What was the result of the Battle of Lexington? 

b. Who were the Minute Men? 

c. What were the committees of correspondence? 

d. What was the committee of safety? 

e. How did the Americans raise an army? 

f. How did they support it? 

g. Where did they get their arms? 

h. Locate each of the places mentioned under "gen- 
eral" in geography. 

Presentation : 

a. Locate each of the places mentioned under "spe- 

cific.'* 

b. Why did the American army collect at Boston? 

c. Why did it fortify Breed's Hill? 

d. Where was the main army located ? 

e. Where was the British army located? 
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£. Why did it wish to drive the American army from 

Breed's Hill? 
g. How could it reach Breed's Hill ? 
h. How large was the American army and by whom 

commanded ? 
i. How large was the British army and by whom 

commanded ? 
j. How did the British get from Boston to Bimker 

Hill? 
k. Why was Charlestown burned? 
1. How did the Americans defend themselves? 
m. Describe briefly the attack by the British, 
n. Why did the Americans retreat? 
o. How many were lost by each army? 
p. How did each army feel over the results of the 

battle? 

vicksburg campaign. 

Preparation. 

a. The capture of Forts Henry and Donaldson had 

opened up the Mississippi north of Vicksburg, 
and the capture of New Orleans had opened it 
up south of Port Hudson. These two strongly 
fortified places located 200 miles apart were the 
only places left the Confederates on the river. 

b. Through this gap Texas furnished the Confed- 

eracy large supplies of beef and grain, and 
Louisiana furnished large quantities of sugar. 

c. The Confederate ports were now nearly all closed, 

but munitions of war from Europe could be 
received through Mexico and Texas. 
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d. Mississippi was Jefferson Davis' home. Here was 

located his plantation and here lived his friends 
and former neighbors. 

e. The three most important places now left to the 

Confederacy were Richmond, Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga.* 
♦Rhodes U. S. History. Vol. IV. 



Presentation 


r: 


Geography. 




a. General. 


(I) 


Memphis. 


(2) 


Holly Springs. 


(3) 


Jackson. 


(4) 


Chattanooga. 


(5) 


Vicksburg. 


b. Specific. 


(I) 


Haynes Bluff. 


(2) 


Grand Gulf — Grant's base of supplies. 


(3) 


Bruinsburg. 


(4) 


Port Gibson. 


(5) 


Jackson. 


(6) 


Champions Hill. 


(7) 


Big Black River. 


(8) 


Walnut Hills. 


(9) 


Vicksburg. 


(lO) 


Mississippi River. 


(II) 


Railroads : 




(a) Jackson to Memphis. 




(b) Jackson to Vicksburg. 




(c) Jackson to Meridian. 




(d) Meridian to Corinth. 
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2. General Plan. 

a. Base of supplies. 

b. Routes. 

( 1 ) Land. 

(2) Water. 

c. Size of army and commanders. 

3. Details. 

a. Mobilizing of the army. 

b. Battles fought, gains and losses in each case. 

4. Results. 

a. Gains and losses in men, munitions of war and 
territory. 

5. Moral Effect (encouraging or discouraging). 

a. On the army. 

b. On the country. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 

1. Origin. 

2. European. 

a. White. 

(i) Nobility. 

(2) Freeman. 

(3) Peasant. 

(4) Serf. 

b. Negro. 

(i) Freedom or emancipation of. 

3. American. 
a. White. 

( 1 ) Indented. 

(2) Apprenticed. 
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4- 



6. 



b. 


Negro. 




• 

( I ) Introduction. 




(2) Spread. 




(3) Sectionalization. 


Slave Legislation. 


a. 


Northwest Territory. 


b. 


Constitution. 


c. 


Purchase of Louisiana. 


d. 


Purchase of Florida. 


e. 


Missouri Compromise. 


f. 


Texas. 


g- 


Mexican War. 


h. 


Wilmot Proviso. 


• 

1. 


Compromise of 1850. 


• 
.1- 


Personal Liberty Bills. 


k. 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 


1. 


Dred Scott Decision. 


m. 


John Brown's Raid. 


Anti-Slavery Methods. 


a. 


Abolition Societies. 


b. 


Abolition Literature. 




( I ) Newspapers. 




(2) Uncle Tom's Cabin. 




(3) Helper's "Impending Crisis.'' 


c. 


Petitions. 


d. 


Divisions in the church. 


Pro-Slavery Methods. 


a. 


Equal power in government. 


b. 


Acquisition of slave territory. 


c. 


Threats of secession. 


d. 


Gag rule. 
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7. Treatment of the Slave. 

a. Labor. 

b. Clothing. 

c. Food. 

8. The Moral Influence. 

a. On the family life. 

b. Industrial life. 

c. Political life. 

d. Social life. 

9. The Negro Question of Today. 

a. Industrial. 

b. Political. 

c. Educational. 

d. Social. 

ID. The Black Belt. 

Comprises the States of Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Florida and Texas. 

SECESSION. 

1. Nation weak under the Confederation because the 

States were sovereign. 

2. Threatened by the States west of the Alleghany Moun- 

tains if the Mississippi River were closed. 

3. Washington in his Farewell Address warned the 

people against some of the States seceding. 

4. Adams and Jefferson thought the country too large to 

remain one nation. 

5. Quincy of Massachusetts threatened secession if 

Louisiana were admitted. 

6. Burr's conspiracy was to take the Southwestern States 

and annex them to Mexico. 
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7. The delegates to the Hartford Convention were ac- 

cused of plotting for secession of the New England 
States. 

8. The Missouri Compromise caused much excitement 

between slave and free States. 

Q. Webster in 1832 thought that the* South planned to 
secede. 

10. Hayne argued for the right of secession. 

11. South Carolina threatened to secede if the Tariff Act 

were enforced in 1832. 

12. There were threats of secession when California was 

admitted as a free State. 

13. South Carolina secedes. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Commercial Geography treats of the routes, either by 
land or water, along which emigration or commerce goes, 
and includes trails, roads, railroads, or routes on the water, 
and should be described by naming the beginning and ter- 
minal points, countries, including states or nations; moun- 
tain passes through which it goes or bodies of water to be 
traversed. 

1 . Roads. 

a. Cumberland. 

b. Boone's. 

c. Wilderness. 

d. Braddock's. 

2. Trans-Alleghany Routes. 

a. Hudson-Mohawk, to the Northwest. 

b. Potomac-Monongahela to the Northwest. 
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4- 



c. 


The James-Holston to Tennessee. 




d. 


The Hudson-Champlain-Richelieu 
ada. 


River to Can- 


e. 


The Ohio from Pittsburg to the Mississippi. 


Trails. 




a. 


The Oregon. 




b. 


The Santa Fe. 




c. 


The Utah. 




d. 


Fremont. 




e. 


Pike. 




f. 


Long. 




g- 


Lewis and Clark. 




Trans-Continental Railroads. 




a. 


Southern Pacific. 




b. 


Union Pacific. 




c. 


Northern Pacific. 




d. 


Santa Fe. 





POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Political geography shows the boundaries of states or 
nations, of territory gained by treaty or purchase, that in- 
cluded in boundary disputes, or bills passed by Congress, 
or some great division of the continent showing the political 
sentiments of the people. It is expressed in topographical 
terms such as watersheds, mountains, rivers, lakes and 
parallels of latitude or longitude. 



EXPANSION. 

1. United States at close of Revolutionary War, bound. 

2. Louisiana Purchase, bound. 
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3. Florida Purchase, bound. 

a. East. 

b. West. 

4. Texas annexed, bound. 

a. 1846. 

b. 1850. 

5. The Oregon country, bound. 

6. Mexican Cession, bound. 

7. Gadsden Purchase, bound. 

8. Alaska Purchase, bound. 

9. Hawaiian Islands, locate. 

10. Philippine Islands, locate. 

11. Porto Rico, locate. 

12. The islands of Guam, Christmas, Baker, Wake, locate. 

13. The Canal Zone, locate. 

14. Territory included in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, bound. 

15. Territory included in New Mexico and Utah in Com- 

promise of 1850, bound. 

16. The Northwest Territory, bound. 

17. Name, 

a. The seceding States in the Civil War. 

b. The Union States in the Civil War. 

c. The neutral States in the Civil War. 

18. Boundary Disputes. 

a. Northeast. 

b. Northwest, 1846- 1872. 

c. Alaska, 1903. 

19. Lines Dividing Free and Slave States. 

a. Mason and Dixon. 

b. The Missouri Compromise. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS EIGHTH GRADE. 

A Short History of the United States (Channing), MacMillan 

Co $ .90 

Essentials of United States History (Mowry), Silver Burdett & 
Co. 

History of the United States (Davidson), Scott, Foresman & Co. .80 

A History of the United States (Allen C. Thomas), D. C. Heath 

& Co 1.00 

Leading Facts of American History (D. L. Montgomery), Ginn 

& Co i.oo 

The Making of the American Nation (J. R. Redway), Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

English History Told by English Poets (Bates -Coman), Mac- 

millan Co. 60 

Marching with Gomez (Flint), Houghton, Mifflin Co 1.50 

On the Plantation (Harris), Appleton 1.50 

Hospital Sketches (Alcott), Little 1.50 

Romance of American Expansion (H. A. Bruce), Moffat, Yard 

& Co 1.50 

Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Mahan), Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Reminiscences of the Civil War (John B. Gordon), Scribner's 

Sons 1.50 

School History of the United States (Elson), Macmillan Co 90 

Sidelights on American History, Vol. 2 (Elson), Macmillan Co. .75 

Romance of the Civil War (A. B. Hart), Macmillan Co 60 

History for Graded and District Schools (Kemp), Ginn & Co.. i.oo 

Studies in United States History (Riggs), Ginn & Co 60 

Life of Abraham Lincoln (South worth). 

Life of Lee (Southworth). 

Great Industries of the Western United States (Fairbanks). 

The Story of the- Civil War, Vol. i (Ropes). 

Formation of the Union (Hart). 

The Industrial Evolution of the United States (C. D. Wright), 
Scribner's Sons. 

Washington and His Country (Irving). 

A Short History of the Mississippi Valley (Homer), Houghton, 

Mifflin Co * 1.20 

Division and Reunion (Wilson), Longmans, Green & Co 1.25 

Pilots of the Republic (Hulbert), McClurg & Co i.oo 

Boy Emigrants (Brooks), Scribner*s Sons. 

Under Dewey at Manila (Stratemeyer), Lee & Shepard. 
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England's Story (Tappan), Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Twelve Naval Captains (Sewall), Scribner*s Sons. 

The Last Quarter Century in United States (Andrews), Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

The Civil War and the Constitution (Burgess), Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

History of Modern Europe (Schwill), Scribner's Sons. 

Leading American Soldiers (Johnston), Henry Holt & Co. 

Readings from English History (J. R. Green), Harper & Bros. 

Eminent Americans (B. J. Lossing), Amer. Book Exchange. 

Outline Study of United States History — i,ooo Questions and 

Answers (Brown and Croft), Courier Print Co 50 

The Rough Riders (Rgosevelt), Scribner's Sons 1.50 

Army Life in a Black Regiment (Higginson), Houghton, Mifflin 

Co 2.00 
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Democratic 28, 29 
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Fairy tales 14 
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Form 26 
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Fiscal Bank Bill 180 

Forest Reserves 199 

Florida, East and West 176 

Fairs, the World's at New York, 1857 183 

Philadelphia, 1876 194 
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Louisiana Purchase 197 

Lewis & Clark 199 
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Fires, Great, Chicago 193 

Boston 193 
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G. 
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Departments 6 

In Colonies 57 

In U. S 7 

Grant, Vicksburg Expedition 28 

Greek, Literature of 31 

Grade Work, value of 69 
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Second 95, 100 

Third 103 

Fourth 108 
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Fifth 114, 118 

Sixth 122, 128, 133 
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Historical 128, 130, 150, 152, 156, 171, 182, 189, 198 
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Roman 83 
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Correlated with Literature 44 
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Colonial, from European standpoint 148 
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Hebrews 2, 103 

Home, The 3 

Humanitarian Work 3 
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Harrison, Wnx Henry 28 
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Hartford Convention 172 

Haymarket Riots in Chicago 195 

Hawaii, Revolution in 196 
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Impressment of American Seamen 171 
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J. 
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Johnstown Flood 196 
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Kansas- Nebraska Bill 183 
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Second grade 95, 100 
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Sixth grade 122, 128, 133 
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Battle 205 

Campaign 207 

Louisiana, Purchase of 171 
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Liberty, Statue of 196 
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**Every phase of life outside of the family circle is public life; 
and the business of all education is to fit men for public life — that 
is, life in relation to the social organism. ' ' 



Preface. 

It has been well said that "Civics," [like history, in the 
grades,] "has only within recent years advanced beyond 
the stage of utter neglect or perfunctory attention." It is 
true that a certain amount of time has been given to the 
study of the Constitution of the United States, but this has 
oftentimes amounted to little piore than the ability to name 
the qualifications, manner of election and the general pow- 
ers and duties of the officers of the national government. 
Little or no attention has been given to the study of gov- 
ernment as it is found in the family, the school, the city, the 
county or the state, or to bring the individual into a reali- 
zation of his personal responsibility to government wher- 
ever found. 

In the United States, from the school district to the 
national government, sovereignty is vested in the individ- 
ual citizen, yet he has often received far too little practical 
education and training to fit him properly to exercise his 
sovereign power. Incidentally much valuable instruction 
in civics is received by the child everywhere. If he is 
taught to be obedient at home he will be orderly in school 
and law-abiding when he leaves it ; habits of industry, hon- 
esty and truthfulness formed in one place are likely to be 
practiced in another. But training for citizenship should 
not be incidental; it should be intentional, purposeful. 

The great civic awakening, witnessed in the United 
States during the last few years, has not diminished the in- 
terest in the affairs of the national government, but rather 
it has widened the scope of the study of government in 

4 
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• 
general, and the part the individual citizen in particular 

plays in its administration. Civil government has come to 
mean citizen government, and this fact is everywhere rec- 
ognized. A place for the work is being made in the course 
of study in our best schools; plenty of good books and 
suitable current literature may be obtained for every grade 
and there is a public demand for "Civic*' education. 

Broadly speaking, the material here considered centers 
around one of the following civil units: (i) the family, 
(2) the school, (3) the precinct, (4) the county, (5) the 
city, (6) the state, (7) the nation. The first three topics 
should come in the first four grades, but beginning with 
the fifth, one of the remaining topics may be taken up in 
each of the other grades. 

In the book, the author has not attempted to give much 
material for the study of civics but rather to indicate 
where it may be obtained and how it is to be presented to 
the various grades. Again he has emphasized the "Civics" 
side of the subject, taking it for granted that the teacher 
will very naturally present the formal academic side. Most 
of the work here presented is in the form of questions 
asked, but the period has been used instead of the interro- 
gation point, as the object has been to announce a topic to 
be studied rather than a question to be answered. 

Th^ Author. 
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Chapter L 

Family Government. 

Government originated with the family and has always 
been based upon it. "The purity of the home is regarded 
as the first concern of all good government," for it is real- 
ized that the training received by the child in the home de- 
termines the character of the citizenship foimd in any 
country. 

There are certain fundamental virtues that should early 
be impressed upon the mind of the child that he may be 
just and fair to himself and to others in all of his relations 
with them. Among these are the following groups : 



1. C1.EANUNESS: 3. 

1. Person; 

2. Clothing; 

3. Books, seat room, etc. 

4. Playground; 

5. Speech; 

6. Thought. 

2. Truth^uJvNESS : 

1. Frankness; 

2. Candor; 

3. Unaffected; 

4. Unpretentious; 4. 

5. Reliability; 

6. Exactness in state- 

ment; 

7. Not deceptive; 

8. Telling whole truth; 

9. Not creating wrong 

impressions. 



Honesty : 

1. Care of his own; 

2. Respect for the prop- 

erty of others; 

3. Restoring articles 

found ; 

4. Care of public prop- 

erty; 

5. Care of borrowed 

property ; 

Kindness : 

1. To companions; 

2. To animals; 

3. To birds; 

4. To relatives; 

5. To those in authority; 

6. Accommodation; 

7. Helpfulness. 
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young are not strongly fixed and they are very responsive 
and impressionable. 

Since family government is largely one of **morals/' 
the duty one owes to another, and "manners," the proper 
expression of his relations to another, it is needless to say 
that it should not be taught by a series of talks or recita- 
tions on these subjects; but as the occasion arises, and it 
will daily, the great truths of "morals and manners" should 
be impressed upon his mind. 

Much valuable instruction may be gained from the story 
of the home life of the early Hebrews, the Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the English, the Colonists and the Indian, found in 
well written books ; and current literature has much of in- 
terest on children's playgrounds, orphan asyltuns, juvenile 
courts, manual training, and domestic science, libraries, 
fresh air fund, and many other movements in which fam- 
ily government is supplemented by extending public or pri- 
vate assistance. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE* 

The Community and the Citizen, Dunn — Child (93), Obligation (135). 
Education (125). 

Elements of Gvil Government, Peterson — Parent (23), Child (22), 
Neighbors (165), Obligation (19), Education (27). 

The State, Wilson— Parent (13). Relatives (3). 

The American Citizen, Dole — Parent (6), Child (3), Neighbors (187), 

Obligation (7), Manners (281), Education (156). 

The True Citizen, Marwick & Smith — Parent (7). 

Training for Citizenship, Smith — Parent (33), Child (34), Obliga- 
tion (18), Education (39). 

Essentials in Civil Government, Forman — Parent (20), Obligation 
(21), Education (24). 

The Government of the U. S., Moses — Parent (330), Child (324), 
Education (325). 

We stumble over the things nearest us. . 

— Benjamin Harrison. 



*F*igTires in parenthesis give page numbers. 
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Chapter IL 

The School. 

The school is not only the most democratic institution 
in the United States, but it is the place where some of the 
best training for citizenship may be received, for here the 
child for twelve years works with others who differ from 
him financially, socially and in general disposition. 

This work naturally falls under the following heads : 

The Pupil: 

1. Who may attend — school age. 

2. Why the pupil should be prompt in obeying all 
signals. 

3. Why punctual and regular in attendance. 

4. Why attentive and orderly in conduct. 

5. His relation to his fellow pupils, the janitor, and 
the teachers. 

6. The care of his books and of all school property. 

7. The child should be shown how he may assist the 
janitor in keeping the building clean and in beauti- 
fying the school groimds. 

8. What each pupil should do when an alarm of fire 
is given. 

9. Why the pupil should not copy the work of an- 
other. 

10. Why the pupil should not "cheat" in recitation or 
on examination. 

11. What are some of the evil results of taking too 
many subjects or of trying to complete the course 
of study in too short a time? 
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The P1.AYGROUND: 

1. As a rule children should be separated according 
to age and sex. The large boys engage in 
"rougher" games than do the older girls, and 
smaller children should have the less difficult 
games. 

2. There should be many kinds of games and games 
in which many engage at the same time. 

3. There should be rules and officers that all obey. 

4. Each pupil may sometimes be required to play in 
a position which he does not like. 

5. When there is any expense each should be given 
an opportunity to pay his part. 

6. The child should be taught to play to win, but to 
win fairly; to act independently, or in conjunc- 
tion with others, on his own initiative or in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of others. 

The Teacher: 

1. Qualification; age, citizenship, educational, moral. 

2. Contract, is with whom and how made. 

3. Authority over the pupil to punish or suspend. 

4. Duty in regard to State course of study, text 
books (adopted), teachers' institutes, school prop- 
erty and to the community. 

5. By whom elected and by whom and how often 
paid. 

6. Necessary steps to be taken to secure salary. 

7. How often, to whom, and on what does he report. 

8. What is a school register and by whom kept. 

9. From whom does a teacher receive a license to 
teach and by whom and for what reasons may it 
be revoked? 
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10. How many grades of certificates granted by (a) 
the County Board of Education; (b) the State 
Board of Education. 

11. The meaning of (a) Partisan teaching; (b) Sec- 
tarian teaching. 

The School Building: 

1. Who authorizes its erection. 

2. How and by whom built and furnished. 

What percent, of the school money must be ex- 
pended for library purposes. 

Who cares for the library, (a) during the session 
of school; (b) during vacation. 

Who determines whether the books are to be fur- 
nished by the school or by each individual pupil. 

Who pays for all property destroyed in or around 
the building. 

By whom are the expenses of heating, lighting 
and caring for the building paid. 

8. How may a school building be removed. 

9. Why should all unite in keeping the building clean 
and neat. 

10. Why should every school building be provided 
with automatic ventilation. 

11. What are some of the evils of poor ventilation. 

12. Why should every school room have good light. 

Contagious Diseases: 

1. What diseases are considered contagious. 

2. Why should one be vaccinated. 

3. In case of contagion breaking out in a school 
what is the duty of: 

a. The teacher. 
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b. The afflicted pupils and other members of his 
family. 

c. The trustees. 

d. When may the pupils return. 

e. What should be done with the books and arti- 
cles of clothing used by a pupil afflicted with 
a contagious disease. 

4. What is the cause of the origin and spread of 
many kinds of contagious diseases. 

5. Why should all school children submit to regular 
medical examinations. 

6. What are some of the advantages of a medical 
examination. 

7. How may all children co-operate in maintaining 
healthful conditions in school. 

8. What are some of the advantages of calisthentics, 
and athletic sports of all kinds. 

The Trustees, or Directors, of a School Distbqct : 

1. How many; by whom, when and for how long 
are they elected. 

2. Who are the officers of the Board of Trustees. 

3. By whom is a vacancy in the board filled. 

4. Their power over : 

a. The teacher. 

b. The pupils. 

c. The janitor. 

d. The school building and grounds. 

5. How often and what kinds of meetings. 

6. Of whom do they receive and to whom do they 
make reports. 

7. They may be compelled to make what kind of re- 
pairs. 

8. What kind of men should be chosen for this office. 
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ScHooi. Fund: 

1. Sources: 

a. School lands — what sections belong to the 
schools. 

b. Taxes — regular and special. 

c. License — ^kinds. 

d. Fines and forfeitures — ^meaning of terms. 

e. Money received from the sale of estray stock. 

2. How often is the money belonging to the schools 
apportioned : 

a. By the State official. 

b. By the County official. 

3. On what basis is the fund distributed by : 

a. The State official. 

b. The County official. 

4. What is the rate of the regular school tax and by 
whom levied. 

5. By whom and for how much is a special tax levied. 

6. For what reasons may a district forfeit or lose its 
school funds. 

7. Who is custodian of the school fimds. 

a. In the county. 

b. In the State. 

The Schooi, District: 

1. Kinds: 

a. Regular. 

b. Consolidated. 

c. Other kinds. 

2. How and by whom created. 

3. It must contain how many children of school age. 
How many square miles of territory and how 
many dollars' worth of taxable property. 

4. When does a district lapse and what becomes oi 
its property when this occiu*s. 
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5. On what conditions may non-resident pupils at- 
tend school in a district. 

6. When may a school district be divided. 

7. What is meant by bonding a district. 

8. Who may vote at election authorizing the bond- 
ing of a district. 

9. Meaning of the terms "free holder," "house- 
holder." 

10. How are the bonds of a school district sold. 

11. What provision must be made for their payment. 

12. To whom do school districts usually sell their 
bonds and what rate of interest do they pay. 

The Patron: 

The laws prescribe the maximum and minimum amount 
of money that is to be levied in each school district and 
how the money is to be expended, but by far the best ser- 
vice rendered any school by the patrons is voluntary. The 
tactful teacher will enlist their support in various ways? 
among which are the following : 

1. Parents' meetings: 

a. What should be the nature of the program. 

b. How often should the meetings be held. 

c. What is the best time for holding them. 

2. Legal or other holidays : 

a. Thanksgiving. 

b. Forefathers' Day. 

c. Christmas. 

d. Washington's Birthday. 

e. Lee's Birthday. 

f. Lincoln's Birthday. 

g. Decoration Day. 
h. Pioneer Day. 

i. Arbor Day. 
j. Flag Day. 
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Probation or Truant Oip'ficer : 

1. Between what ages must children attend school. 

2. For how long each year must they attend. 

3. What are lawful reasons for not attending. 

4. What is the penalty for a parent keeping his child 
out of school without a lawful reason. 

5. Whose duty is it to enforce the compulsory school 
law. 

6. How and why should all cooperate with the 
Truant Officer. 

7. Why should not children between certain ages be 
allowed to work in the factories or the mines. 

8. Why should not young boys while in school be al- 
lowed to engage, in early morning work. 

Method of Presentation. 

The child should early learn who are the officers of the 
school and in a general way what authority is exercised by 
each; his relation to the teacher and to his fellow pupils; 
who furnishes him a school building and keeps it in condi- 
tion for his use. In short, the effort should be directed 
toward getting him to take an intelligent interest in his 
school environment. 

The more difficult topics like the creation of school dis- 
tricts and the source of the school funds may be deferred 
for consideration until he reaches the upper grades. Some 
phases of the work may be presented incidentally, others 
by correlating with other subjects while in the case of still 
other phases, a certain amount of time may be set apart for 
their study. 
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Chapter IIL 

Rural Local Government. 

Local government in the rural districts is administered 
in various ways and under various names. There are the 
Town, the Township, the Parish, the Precinct, the Hun- 
dred, the Manor, etc., but these different plans had a com- 
mon origin and hence are much alike in their form and 
method of administration. The family represents the first 
step in the formation of government; the next is a union 
of families to form a clan which is the basis of local gov- 
ernment as found in the United States. 

The ancient German clan selected some spot and estab- 
lished a permanent residence or village. This village was 
surrounded by a belt of waste land called a mark, or a wall 
called a tun. Later, the inclosed space was sometimes 
known as the mark and sometimes as the town. 

The people of these separate towns governed themselves 
by a popular vote expressed at a town meeting. 

When the Germans emigrated to England under the 
names of Angles and Saxons they there re-established their 
form of local government. After the Norman conquest 
these towns or townships were ruled by the great French 
lords and called Manors or dwelling places. The local of- 
ficers were now responsible to the lord instead of to the 
people, yet they still retained some of the elements of local 
sel f-go vernment. 

Before the Normans came, the English had embraced 
the Christian religion, and the Catholic Church had been 
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firmly established. The portion of the country controlled 
by a priest was termed a Parish and it generally coincided 
in area with the township. In the Church government the 
people looked to the priest as they did to the lord after the 
Norman Conquest, so there were developed two forms of 
local government, one of which was responsible to the peo- 
ple, the other to the lord or priest. 

When the English came to America they brought one 
or the other of these ideas of local government. In the 
New England colonies it was the old Teutonic idea of a 
democratic government responsible to the people, while in 
the South it was the French or church idea of responsibil- 
ity to one central power. Circumstances still further aided 
in the development of these two forms of government. 

In the North the people came as congregations and to 
secure religion and political freedom from a central au- 
thority. They therefore settled in communities because of 
common beliefs and for purposes of defense against the 
Indians, the French and the Dutch. They did not look to 
the mother country for help or advice of any kind, but re- 
lied wholly upon themselves and hence adopted the most 
democratic form of government, which is the town for lo- 
cal government, and charter for the colony. 

In the South the conditions were different. Instead of 
congregations the colonies were settled by individuals. The 
form of colonial government was Royal, and the Church 
was State or Established. The occupation of the people 
was chiefly farming on large plantations. All of these 
things militated against the establishment of strong local 
government, so the Royal form of government was adopted 
for the State and the Parish and County for local pur- 
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poses. In both cases authority was obtained from a cen- 
tral government rather than from the people. 

The central colonies of Maryland, Delaware, Tennes- 
see, New Jersey and New York had still different systems. 
In the first two of these colonies, the system of local gov- 
ernment was the hundred, which originally meant the un- 
ion of a sufficient number of townships to furnish one 
hundred fighting men, but when applied to the colonies it 
signified a form of government between the township and 
the coimty "which enacted by-laws, levied taxes, appointed 
committees, and often exhibited a vigorous political life." 
At first the Proprietary colony of Pennsylvania was 
strongly central in government. Practically all power came 
either from the colony or the county which was created by 
it, but as the colony grew in population the people de- 
manded more and more a larger share in government, 
which was exercised by them in township government. 

In New York where government had its origfin in the 
old patroon estates, local government was very strong, but 
it was not of the democratic kind found in New England, 
where the people governed. The villages had their as- 
semblies composed of representatives elected by the people 
who also exercised a limited power in levying taxes and 
enacting certain by-laws. 

The form of local government developed in the Cen- 
tral states was stronger than in the South, but not so strong 
as in the southern counties and the northern towns. As the 
western states were settled by emigrants from all sections 
of the Atlantic coast, the forms of local government dif- 
fered from each of the kinds mentioned yet contained some 
of the elements of all. 
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While it is well to understand the origfin of local gov- 
ernment, it is not necessary to make a study of the form 
found in each of the different states, but rather one should 
make a study of only that found in his own state. The 
work will be considered under the following heads : 

1. Executive offices and officers: 

a. Qualifications — age, residence, citizenship, etc. 

b. Manner of election. 

c. Powers and duties. 

d. For what reasons the office becomes vacant 
and how the vacancy is filled. 

2. Legislative offices and officers: 

a. Qualification, — age, residence, citizenship, etc. 

b. Manner of election. 

c. Powers and duties. 

d. For what reasons the office becomes vacant 
and how the vacancy is filled. 

3. Judicial offices and officers : 

a. Qualifications. 

b. Manner of election. 

c. Powers and duties. 

d. For what reasons the office becomes vacant 
and how the vacancy is filled. 

The forms of local government found in the various 
states is as follows : 

The six New England States and, in a modified form, 
New York and Wisconsin: 



The Town. 



The officers are: 

1. Selectmen. 

2. Constable. 
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Clerk. 



4. Assessor. 

5. Treasurer. 

6. School Committee or Board of Education. 

7. Highway Commissioners. 

8. Pound Master. 

9. Fence viewers. 

10. Health Officers. 

11. Measurers of Wood. 

12. Surveyors of Lumber. 

13. The people. 

In Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, North and South 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, North and South Dakota, 
and in some form Nebraska, Illinois and California, and 
Oklahoma : 

The Township. 
The officers are: 

1. Supervisors or Trustees. 

2. School directors or school trustees. 

3. Clerk. 

4. Assessor. 

5. Tax Collector. 

6. Auditors. 

7. Justices of the Peace. 

8. Constables. 

9. Overseers of the poor. 
10. The people. 

In Alabama, California, Florida, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Georgia, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Wyoming, Tennessee, Texas: 
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The Precinct. 

The officers are: 

« 

1. Justices of the Peace. 

2. Constables. 

Method of Presentation. 

The method of presentation of local rural government 
will depend upon (i) the district or territory over which 
it is exercised; (2) the officers, including their qualifica- 
tion, manner of election, powers and duties; (3) the power 
of the people in government as exercised directly or 
through their officers. 

As regards the district or territory, the average eighth 
grade pupil should be expected to master only that form 
found in his own state. Comparisons are likely to be con- 
fusing and misleading. A clear, clean-cut idea of his own 
local district is all that is necessary. 

The officers' qualifications are usually citizenship, age 
and residence, and they are either legislative, executive, or 
judicial officers, and the manner of exercising the func- 
tions of their offices is prescribed by law. The executive 
officer subpoenas witnesses, summons jurors, arrests crim- 
inals, and executes the judgments of the courts by attach- 
ing property, or conveying prisoners to places of confine- 
ment. The judicial officer is limited in the jurisdiction 
which he may exercise both in civil and criminal cases, and 
the manner of performing the duties of his office is pre- 
scribed by law. Beyond the laying out of roads, caring for 
the poor, determining the exact rate of taxation for local 
purposes, little legislative power is exercised in rural gov- 
ernment. 
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The power of the people in local government is mani- 
fested in various ways. They usually nominate and elect 
all local officers and in some instances have the power of 
recalling these officers. If any special tax is levied it must 
first be authorized by their vote, and in the same way they 
determine the kind and character of their local buildings. 

Some states have a text on State Civics frorq which all 
necessary information may be obtained, otherwise the 
teacher must gain his knowledge from well informed citi- 
zens, session laws, and reports of the proper officers. 

(Bibliography same as that of the County). 
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Chapter IV. 

The City. 

In 1790 about one thirty-third of the people of the 
United States lived in cities, while in 1900 the number was 
about one-third, and yet the city is the only civil division 
in the United States in which the government may not be 
derived from the people ; here the source is, in some cases, 
the state legislature. The problem of city government is 
still further complicated by the fact that the largest number 
of foreigners, who know least about American institutions 
congregate in them. Here too is found a large part of the 
wealth in the United States, so the election of mayor is in 
many instances as important as that of governor, and in 
one instance. New York City, is second only to that of the 
president of the United States. 



The ofificers ordinarily found in a city are : 


I. 


The Mayor. 


2. 


Councihnen. 


3- 


Marshal. 


4. 


Policemen. 


5. 


Clerk. 


6. 


Treasurer. 


7. 


Engineer. 


8. 


Street Commissioner. 


9- 


Water Works Superintendent. 


10. 


Police Judge. 


II. 


City Attorney. 
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City Health Officer. 



13. Chief of the Fire Department. 

14. City Librarian. 

15. Garbage Collector. 

16. Sexton. 

17. Building Inspector. 

City government is administered along the following 
lines : 

1. The Mayor or the chief executive officer: 

a. Elected by whom and for how long. 

b. His power in law making. 

c. Appoints what other officers. 

d. What officers are responsible to him. 

2. The Councilmen: 

a. Elected by whom and for how long. 

b. Their power in law making. 

c. Do they represent the city as a whole or in 
part. 

d. What is meant by the Commission form of 
city Government. 

e. What kind of men should be elected to this 
office. 

f . Should they be elected for long or short terms. 

3. The Marshal and Policemen: 

a. What are their duties. 

b. What kind of men should be appointed to 
these offices. 

c. Why should there be night as well as day po- 
licemen. 

d. How are they appointed to office. 

e. To whom are they responsible. 
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4. The Streets: 

a. What is the name of the officer who cares for 
the streets. 

b. Who pays for grading streets and putting in 
cross walks. 

c. Who pays for laying all sidewalks and who 
orders them put down. 

d. Give some reasons why streets in cities should 
be paved. 

e. In case someone is injured from a fall on de- 
fective sidewalks or streets, who pays the 
damage. 

f. How may everyone aid in keeping the streets 
clean. 

g. Why should streets be kept clean. 

5. Water Supply: 

a. From what sources may a city be supplied 
with water. 

b. How is the water conveyed to each house. 

c. What is a reservoir and how should it be 
cared for. 

d. Why should streets be sprinkled and who 
pays for it. 

e. Why should every home have a lawn, trees 
and flowers. 

f. What is meant by the "gravity" system of 
supplying a city with water. 

' g. Why should all water be filtered before it is 
i used. 

h. In what ways may water be made impure. 

i. What dangers result from the use of impure 
water. 



\ 
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j. Why should water be supplied as cheaply and 
abundantly as possible. 

k. Why should every city own its water works 
system. 

6. Fire Department: 

a. How does a city protect itself against fire. 

b. What is a fire engine. 

c. Why should every city, have a fire company. 

d. How^ soon after a fire alarm may a team be 
harnessed and hitched to a fire engine. 

e. Name some cities where there have been large 
fires. 

f. What are some of the causes of fires. 

g. In what way will good fire protection insure 

better insurance rates. 

h. In what different ways may fire alarms be 
given. 

7. Public Lighting: 

a. What are some of the advantages of all of 
the people in the same town being supplied 
with light from a common source. 

b. Why should the streets be lighted at night. 

c. Why should a city own its own lighting plant. 

d. By what means may the power necessary for 
electric light be supplied. 

e. For what other purposes than lighting may 
electric power be used. 

8. Public Health : 

a. Who is the city health officer and what are 
his duties. 

b. Who is the garbage collector and what are 
his duties. 
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c. Why should the streets, alleys ^nd back yards 
be kept clean. 

d. Why should a family where there is a con- 
tagious disease be quarantined. 

e. Why should all cases of sickness be reported 
to the health officer. 

f. What should be done with all furniture and 
articles of clothing used by a person afflicted 
with a contagious disease. 

g. How may the spread of a contagfious disease 
be prevented. 

h. What is meant by a disinfectant. 

i. Why should meat, milk and other food sup- 
plies be "inspected" before use. 

j. What is a Pure Food law and who enforces it. 

k. What are some of the advantages of a public 
hospital. 

9. Public Buildings: 

a. Name all of the public buildings in your city. 

b. Who pays all the expenses for the erection 
and maintenance of these buildings. 

c. Why should they be protected by every one. 

d. For what purpose is each of the buildings 
used. 

e. Why should not public buildings be taxed. 

f. Who is the building inspector and what are 
his duties. 

g. What is a fire proof building. 

10. Public Grounds: 

a. Name the public grounds in your city. 

b. Why should every city have large play 
ground for the schools and an athletic field for 
the public. 
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c. Why should every city improve its parks and 
how may it do it. 

d. What are some of the advantages of public 
parks. 

e. Why should trees be planted along all streets. 

f. Why should not rubbish be allowed to be 
dumped onto vacant lots. 

g. * Why should all public grounds have a super- 

intendent. 

Generai. Remarks: 

1. Name the classes of cities in the state. 

2. Explain the meaning of the terms : 

a. Incorporate. 

b. Charter. 

c. Ordinance. 

d. Franchise. 

e. Municipal Ownership. 

3. From what sources does a city secure the neces- 
sary money to pay the expenses of city govern- 
ment. 

4. Why should all city officers be non-partisan. 

5. Where does the city get its charter. 

6. How may a city secure a new charter or have its 
present charter amended. 

7. Who constitute the board of equalization in a city 
and what are its duties. 

8. Why should everybody investigate the qualifica- 
tions of candidates. 

9. What is a Taxpayers' League and what are some 
of its advantages. 

10. In what different ways may the city deal with 
tramps. 
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11. How may the unemployed in a city be assisted. 

12. Name some ways in which everyone may assist 
those in need of help. 

Method oi^ Presentation. 

The city furnishes much of interest to the child for the 
study of life in the community. There are the various 
kinds of industry, the different kinds of churches, the many 
forms in which social life is manifest, the educational in- 
stitutions and the annual elections, all of which show him 
much from a political standpoint. While the pupil should 
acquire a certain amount of definite information from the 
instruction given by the teacher, his interest should be en- 
larged by showing him how he is a part of the community 
in which he lives, and how he is to some extent individu- 
ally responsible for the condition of his town. 

Paved streets, beautiful parks, fine public buildings, 
good schools and clean government come only when a ma- 
jority of the voters demand them and are willing to pay 
for them. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Improvement of Towns and Cities, Robinson — City (237), Streets 
(42), Public Lighting (51), Public Health (55), Public Buildings 
(188), Public Grounds (132). 

Town and City, Jewett — City (i-io), Streets (33), Water Supply 
(89), Fire Department (52), Public Health (236), Ward Sys- 
tem of Government (191), Commission System of Government 
(62). 

City Government in U. S., Goodnow — City (74), Officers (113). 

Municipal Administration, Fairlie — City (i). 

American Commonwealth, Vol. ii, Bryce — City (i). 

Actual Government, Hart — Officers (188), Fire Department (573), 
Public Lighting (574), Public Health (570), Public Grounds 
(328), Elections (198), Commission System of Government (172, 
421, 428). 
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Government in State and Nation, James & Sanford — Officers (27), 
Elections (31), Commission System of Government (42, 33, 37). 

The American Federal State, Ashley — Officers (407), Streets (412), 
Water Supply (414), Public Lighting (414), Commission System 
of Government (416, 418). 

Civil Government in U. S., Fiske — Officers (116), Commission System 
of Government (120). 

The Community and The Citizen, Dunn — City (loi), Fire Depart- 
ment (68), Public Lighting (73), Public Health (55), Public 
Grounds (133), Ward System of Government (171). 

Training for Citizenship, Smith — Elections (241), Ward System of 
Government (236). 

Lesson for Junior Citizens, Hill — Officers (i). Streets (38), Fire 
Department (24), Public Health (11), Public Grounds (88, 154), 
Elections (124), Commission System of (Government (96). 

The Meaning of History, Harrison — City (225). 

City Finances in U. S., Clow — Elections (i). 

Government by the People, Fuller — City (i), Commission System of 
Government (i). 

Government of American Cities, Denning — City (i). 

Problems of City Government, Rowe — City (i). 

The City, the Hope of Democracy, Howe — City (i). 

The Government of European Cities, Munro. 
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Chapter V. 

Th^ County. 

The county is formed, its rights are conferred and its 
duties imposed by an act of the state legislature. The 
county organization brings justice near the people, enables ' 
them to attend to local affairs too extensive for a smaller 
community, and affords a medium by which they may 
transact business with the state. It serves as a convenient 
basis of apportioning members of the legislature among the 
people. It maintains local officers, such as sheriff and 
prosecuting attorney, whose duties would be too narrow if 
confined to a township. It secures a competent and higher 
tribunal than the justice's court for the trial of suits at 
law. This was the original purpose, and is still the con- 
trolling reason for the division of the states into counties. 
Peterman's ''Elements of Civil Government/' 

As regards age, citizenship, residence and manner of 
election, all county officers are equal, but the requirements 
of their offices demand persons of widely different quali- 
fications and ability. 

The following is a list of county officers : 

1. Sheriff. 

2. Assessor. 

3. Clerk, who may be ex-officio auditor and recorder 
or registrar. 

4. County school superintendent. 

5. Probate Judge. 

6. County Commissioners, or Board of Supervisors. 

7. Treasurer. 
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8. County Attorney. 

9. Surveyor. 

10. Coroner. 

11. Probation or truant officer. 

12. Road Supervisor. 

Tut County Seat : 

1. How located or changed. 

2. What officers reside here and why. 

3. How is the court house built and who furnishes 
each of the offices. 

4. Who has charge of the jail and why should men^ 
women and juvenile offenders be separated. 

5. How often does the district court meet. 

6. How often does the county court meet. 

7. How often does the probate court meet. 

8. What is done with a person arrested for crime 
when court is not in session. 

9. What is the county board of equalization. 

The A1.MSHOUSE: 

1. Who are admitted to this house. 

2. How is it supported. • 

3. Why should each county have such a home. 

County Fairs: 

I. Why should fairs be encouraged. 



2 

3 
4 



How established. 
The object and value. 
What kinds of fairs may the county aid . 
How much may the county commissioners ap- 
propriate for this purpose. 
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6. What kinds of amusements should be prohibited 
♦ on the fair grounds. 

County Roads and Bridges: 

1. By whom created. 

2. Why should there be good roads. 

3. How is the expense of road building paid. 

4. May a road be opened up across any one's farm. 

5. Does every one pay a road tax. 

6. Why should the whole county be taxed to build a 
bridge that will not benefit all. 

7. Which county officers locate roads and let the 
contracts for the building of bridges. 

8. Would it be a good plan to compel all those con- 
fined in the county jail to work on the public roads. 

9. Would better roads be built if every one were 
charged a road tax and all road building done by 
contract. 

County : 

1. How created, divided or abolished. 

2. What must be its area and valuation of property. 

3. Who fixes the maximum, minimum and exact rate 
of taxation in a county. 

4. Who passes the laws for the county and what 
officers enforce them. 

5. Who fixes the exact amount of the salaries of 
each county officer. 

6. When do all officers asume the duties of their 
office. 

7. What is meant by the term "qualifying" for office. 

8. Who fill all vacancies. 
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9. What is meant by "experting" the books of each 
of the county officers and why should this be done. 
10. What should be done with the money in the county 
treasury when not needed for immediate use. 

County Ei^Ections: 

The voters at a county election vote for precinct, county 
and state officers and United States representatives, and 
on presidential years, electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. These are four regular steps to be taken in holding 
an election. 

1. The candidates for office must be nominated. 

2. The campaign conducted. 

3. The registration of voters. 

4. The election must be conducted in accordance with 
the laws passed for governing them. 

The Primaries: 

1. Object. 

2. By whom called — Central Committee. 

3. What notice given. 

a. Time when held 

b. Place where held. 

c. Name number of delegates allowed in each 
precinct. 

4. By whom called to order. 

5. What officers elected. 

6. Delegates must be elected by ballot. 

7. Tie votes to be determined by lot. 

8. How is it determined who is allowed to vote. 

9. Who may challenge a voter and how is the con- 
test settled. 



4 
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10. How is the result of the election determined. 

11. What is done with the votes after the election. 

12. Who cast the votes of absent delegates. 

13. In case of fraud who determines which delegates 
are to be seated. 

14. How does a delegate establish his right to a seat 
in the convention. 

15. What is the penalty for fraudulent voting at the 
primary. 

The County Conve^ntion: 

1. Meets where and when. 

2. Composed of whom. 

3. By whom called to order. 

4. By whom may the various committees be ap- 
pointed. 

5. What is the work of the Committee on "Creden- 
tials." 

6. What is the work of the Committee on *'Order of 
Business." 

7. What is the work of the Committee on "Resolu- 
tions." 

8. How is the manner of voting determined. 

9. What is the objection to choosing delegates to the 
state convention and nominating candidates for 
cotmty offices by the same convention. 

ID. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
electing candidates from all parts of the county. 

II. What is meant by nominating candidates for office 
by "direct primaries." 
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The County Centrai. Committee: ^ 

1. Composed of whom. 

2. By whom selected. 

3. By whom are the chairman and secretary of this 
committee chosen. 

4. Who is the general manager of the campaign in 
the county. 

5. Where is the money obtained which is used in em- 
ploying speakers, securing halls for meetings, and 
hiring brass bands as well as other expenses in- 
curred in conducting a campaign. 

6. Why should the chairman of the county central 
committee be a strong, honest, upright man. 

7. Would it be a good plan to force each party to 
publish an itemized account of their receipts and 
expenditures of the campaign. 

8. What is the relation of the county central com- 
mittee to the county convention. 

9. Who determines the time for holding the primaries 
and county convention. 

The Registration of Voters: 

1. What is a registrar and by whom appointed. 

2. How many days previous to election has a voter 
in which to register. 

3. What is meant by registering when applied to a 
voter. 

4. Who are not allowed to register. 

5. What are some of the advantages of the registra- 
tion of voters. 

6. What is the result if the voter fail to register. 
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Bisection : 

1. What are the duties of the (a) judges, (b) clerks, 
of an election, and by whom are they appointed. 

2. What is a "booth." 

3. What is meant by challenging a voter and who 
may do it. 

4. How may the judges know whether a voter has 
registered and is entitled to vote. 

5. Tell how the voter prepares his ballot. 

6. Who has the ballots printed. 

7. What is meant by "scratching" the ticket. 

8. In case the voter is physically unable to fill out 
his ballot who does it for him. 

9. What precautions are taken to secure absolutely 
secret voting. 

10. During what hours of the day are the polls open. 

11. What is the penalty for illegal voting or for at- 
tempting to bribe a voter. 

12. After the polls are closed what is done by the 
judges, of each precinct, with all ballots and books 
showing the returns. 

13. Who constitute the board of canvassers and what 
is their work. 

Method oi? Presentation. 

This work is taken up in the seventh grade, when the 
children are old enough to take an interest in the news- 
papers and understand many things' in connection with 
county government. 

The more difficult parts which have reference to party 
management may be omitted until later, but the rest of the 
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work if carefully presented by the teacher may be under- 
stood by children in this grade. If the questions are raised 
in school the child will often get much assistance from his 
parents as well as to arouse a certain amount of interest in 
public questions by their discussion. The child is often 
acquainted with one or more of the county officers and this 
will afford a starting point. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Local Constitutional History, Howard — Clan (370), Town (18, 52), 

Township (3, 49), Precinct (120, 140), Manor (25), Hundred 

(241), Parish (31), County (289), Shire (289), Almshouses (81), 

Elections (283), County Court (302). 
Civil Government in U. S., Fiske — Clan (35), Town (102), Township 

(16, 83), Precinct (63), Manor (36), Hundred (75), Parish (16), 

County (49), Shire (49). 
The American Federal State, Ashley — Town (391), County (394), 

Almshouses (398), Roads and Bridges (399). 
Actual Government, Hart — Township (168), Precinct (72), County 

(174), County Seat (331), Roads and Bridges (179), Elections 

(76). 
The American Government, Hinsdale — ^Town (38), Township (216), 

Hundred (47), County (40), Shire (48). 
Training for Citizenship, Smith — Town (81), Township (74), Hun- 
dred (82), County (77) f County Seat (249), Roads and Bridges 

(92), Conventions (28). 
Our Government, Macy — Town (10), Township (15), Manor (2), 

Hundred (4), Parish (9), County (5), Shire (5), Roads and 

Bridges (60), Elections (82). 
The Government of the People of the U. S., Thorpe — Town (92), 

Township (92), Precinct (104), County (98), Elections (85), 

Conventions (85). 
Essentials in Civil Government, Forman — Township (83), County 

(85), County Seat (86). 
The State, Wilson— Township (516), County (516). 
Rights and Duties of American Citizenship, Willoughby — County 

(261), Elections (304). 
Federal and State Constitutions of the U. S., Stimson-^Town (343), 

County (341), Roads and Bridges (393), Elections (213), County 

Court (48), Registration of Voters (217). 
Government by the People, Fuller — Elections (i). 
School Civics, Boynton — Town (258), Precinct (290), Parish (289). 
European Background of American History, Cheyney — Township 

(274), Parish (291), County (261). 
Local Government by Counties, Towns, and Villages, Fairlie — Clan 

(I). 
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Chapter VI. 

The State. 

"An American may, through a long life, never be re- 
minded of the Federal Government, except when he votes 
at presidential and congressional election, buys a package 
of tobacco bearing the Government stamp, lodges a com- 
plaint against the postoffice, and opens his trunk for a cus- 
tom house officer on a pier at New York when he returns 
irom a tour in Europe. His direct taxes are paid to officials 
acting under State laws. The State, or a local authority 
constituted by State statutes, registers his birth, appoints 
his guardian, pays for his schooling, gives him a share in 
the estate of his father, deceased, licenses him when he 
enters a trade, marries him, divorces him, entertains civil 
actions against him, declares him a bankrupt, and hangs 
him for murder. The police that guard his house, the 
local boards that look after the poor, control highways, 
impose water rates, manage schools, — all these derive their 
legal powers from the State alone. In comparison with 
such a number of functions the Federal Government is but 
a department for foreign affairs." 

(James Bryce, author of "The American Common- 
wealth," and English Ambassador to the United States.) 

Its History: 

1 . Boundaries. 

2. It is a part of what territory. 

3. When was it organized as a Territory and what 
were its boundaries. 
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4. Where were the first settlements made, and what 
induced settlers to come to the territory. 

5. Where was the first capital and where is the pres- 
ent. 

6. Who was the first governor of the territory. 

7. Who was the first delegate in congress. 

8. When was the territory admitted as a state. 

9. Where was the convention held which framed the 
constitution of the state. 

10. Name some prominent members of this convention. 

11. Who was the delegate in congress and who was 
President of the United States when the territory 
was admitted as a state. 

12. Who were: 

a. The first governor. 

b. The first senators. 

c. The first representative of the state. 

d. Who is the present governor. 

e. Who are the present senators. 

f . Who is your present representative. 

Resources : 

I. AGRICUIvTURE. 

1. Name the different kinds of agricultural products 
of this state and in what parts they are grown. 

2. Where is the agricultural college located and in 
what ways does it aid the farmer. 

3. What kinds of crops pay best in the community 
where you live. 



^ 
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II. Horticulture. 

Name the different kinds of fruits grown in this 
state and the parts of the state where grown. 

What is a horticultural inspector and what are his 
duties. 

Why should all fruit growers be compelled to 
spray their trees. 

Why should all fruit be "inspected" before being 
shipped. 

What kinds of fruit pay most in your community. 

III. Timber. 

1. Name and locate the most valuable timber lands 
in the state. 

2. Where are the great saw mills located. 

3. Is the timber owned chiefly by the state or by pri- 
vate individuals. 

4. What is a forest reserve and what are some of 
its advantages. 

5. Locate the forest reserves in this state. 

6. What is the stone and timber act. 

IV. Mineral. 

1. What kinds of minerals are found in this state. 

2. Locate the mining regions. 

3. Why are children under certain ages not allowed 
to work in mines. 

4. What are the duties of a mine inspector. 

V. Live Stock. 

I. What are the duties of the state veterinary sur- 
geon. 
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2. What are the duties of the live stock inspector. 

3. On what conditions may stock be shipped into or 
out of the state. 

4. What is the object of having all animals inspected 
before they are slaughtered. 

5. What diseases affect the stock in your neighbor- 
hood. 

6. How may diseases among stock be prevented from 
spreading. 

7. Why should stock be kept free from disease. 

VI. The Public Lands of The* State. 

The state has no public land except that given it by the 
national government. Sections sixteen and thirty-six of 
every township are given for public school purposes and a 
certain amount is also donated for other state institutions, 
such as Normal schools, agricultural college, state univer- 
sity, etc., and this land is usually spoken of as "special 
grants." 

1. How is land surveyed. 

2. What is meant by "principal meridians," "range 
lines," "base lines," "township lines." 

3. Who constitute the State Board of Land Com- 
missioners. 

4. When a township is thrown open for settlement 
what right has the state in making its selection of 
land. 

5. What is a timber cruiser. 

6. How is agricultural land selected. 

7. How is the value of the land belonging to the state 
determined. 

8. What may the state do with its land. 
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9. What is done with money received by the state 
from the sale or rental of its land. 

ID. Tell how much land has been donated to each of 
the state institutions. 

VII. Irrigation. 

1. In which counties of the state is irrigation prac- 
ticed to any great extent. 

2. How many acres of arid land may one man take 
up under the Carey act. 

3. How is the selection of land under this act made. 

4. What kinds of crops grow best on irrigated land. 

5. Why is irrigated land more valuable than land 
which is not. 

Institutions : 

i. e1.eem0synary. 

1. The Soldiers' Home. Its location; who admitted; 
how managed; how supported; why should the 
old soldier be cared for at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. How many inmates in the home at 
present. What is the average annual cost of car- 
ing for one inmate of the home. 

2. The School for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind. Where 
located ; who are admitted ; how much is allowed 
annually for the support of each one attending; 
why should their education be at public expense; 
name some kinds of work which may be done by 
blind people; how is the school supported. 

3. The Insane Asylums. Where are they located; 
what steps must be taken before a person may be 
committed ; how are the patients cared for ; what 
per cent of them recover; how are they conveyed 
to the asylums; how are the asylums supported. 
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II. Reformatory. 

I. The Industrial Training School. Where located; 
who are admitted; give the necessary steps in 
committment ; what are the boys and gfirls in this 
school taught ; how long must they remain ; what 

opportunity have they for meeting their parents; 
on what condition may their term be shortened. 

III. Penai.. 

I. The Penitentiary. Where located; how many in- 
mates at present; are men and women confined 
in the same building; what are the duties of the 
warden; in what the prisoners engaged; what is 
meant by paroling a prisoner ; have the prisoners 
any library; place of recreation or amusement; 
in what ways may and should the public aid pris- 
oners when discharged. 

IV. Educationai.. 

1. The Normal Schools. Where located ; object; at- 
tendance ; present number of the faculty ; on what 
condition may students enter either; what papers 
are granted by these schools; are these diplomas 
recognized in other states; what is the object of 
a training department; why should the state re- 
quire trained teachers for its schools; how much 
have the schools invested at present in buildings 
and equipment; what advantages are offered for 
cheap board; what is the average annual cost to 
the pupil attending. 

2. The University. Where located; what general 
courses of study are offered; who are admitted 
to the university; number of students as shown 
by the last annual enrollment; present number of 
its faculty; value of its buildings; average an- 
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nual expense of the students attending; are stu- 
dents going from this university to other state 
universities admitted to the same classes without 
examination; what advantages are offered to re- 
duce the students' expenses. 

3. Agricultural College. Where located; what gen- 
eral courses of study are offered; how does this 
school aid the dairyman; the horticulturist; the 
farmer; the stockman; how much aid does the 
school receive from the U. S. Government; what 
is the Hatch fund, the Morrill fund, the Adams 
Fund. Why should agriculture be taught in the 
public schools. 

4. The Free Traveling Library. How many kinds 
of libraries in the state; what is the free travel- 
ing library; how many books has it; how is it 
managed; how may a station of this library be 
established; what need is there of any except 
school libraries; how many books are sent to a 
station at one time; how long do they remain; 
who is responsible for them; who may use them. 

Government : 

It is sometimes said that there are four departments in 
both the state and the national government, i. The people. 
2. The legislature. 3. The executive. 4. The judicial. 

I. The PEOPI.E. 

1. What is meant by saying "all political power is in- 
herent in the people." 1 

2. Has the government any power except that dele- 
gated to it by the people, and has any power been 
delegated to it which cannot be recalled by them. 

3. What is the relation of church and state. 
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4. May any religious qualification be required for 
holding office, teaching in or attending any school 
in this state. 

5. May any person attending any school in the state 
be required to attend any religious exercise. 

6. What rights has one arrested for crime. 

7. Explain the origin of the two kinds of juries and 
the work of each. 

8. Why is a grand jury more likely to bring a crimi- 
nal to justice than is the public prosecutor. 

9. On what condition may any individual write or 
publish what he pleases. 

ID. For what different purposes may there be made a 
public use of land in this state. 

11. For what purposes, to whom and when shall 
courts of justice be open. 

12. For what purposes may the people assemble. 

13. How may a majority of the people of this state 

get any law passed or repealed which they may 
wish passed or repealed. 

14. Why should every citizen vote at all primaries 
and elections held in his precinct. 

15. When only is a property qualification for voting 
required. 

16. What are the qualifications for voting in this state. 

17. On what conditions may a voter lose his right to 
vote. 

18. What power have the people to change any law 
or the constitution of their state. 

19. What is meant by the "initiative." 

20. What is meant by the "referendum." 

21. What is meant by the "recall." 
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II. LEGISI/ATIVE. 

In the following outline, where practical, the office or 
department of the National government corresponding to 
that of the State government, will be given. 

Legislature. Congress. 

The Legislative department is composed of two houses, 

— the Senate, whose members usually represent entire 

counties ; and a House of Representatives whose members 

are elected from the county at large or parts of the county 

called districts. 

The qualifications of the members of both houses are 
generally the same and they are elected at the same time 

and in the same manner. There are certain powers com- 
mon to the two houses, certain powers peculiar to each 
house, certain powers exercised by the houses jointly, and 
certain powers prohibited to them. 

Powers common to the two houses: 

1. Each house may judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its own members. 

2. Each house effects its own organization, elects its 
own officers, and adopts its own rules. 

3. The members of each house are exempt from ar- 
rest, except for certain offenses, and are free to 
speak as they please. 

4. Each house keeps a journal of its own proceedings. 

5. Each house may compel the attendance of its own 
members or expel a member. 

6. Each house is divided into a certain number of 
committees, to which all bills are referred. 

7. The members of each house are paid for their 
services. 

8. Bills may be introduced in either house. 
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Separate powers of the two homes: 

r. The House impeaches. 

2. The Senate tries all cases of impeachment. 

3. All bills for raising revenue originate in the 
House. 

4. The Senate confirms nominations made by the 
Governor. 

Joint Powers of the two Houses: 

1. Power to divide the state into representative or 
senatorial districts. 

2. Elect U. S. Senators. 

3. Establish, locate and provide for the maintenance 
of state institutions. 

4. Grant charters to cities. 

5. Make all needful laws for the state. 

6. Elect the excutive officers when electors fail to 
elect. 

7. Pass joint resolutions. 

8. Memorialize or petition the Congress of the 
United States to pass or repeal certain laws. 

Powers prohibited: 

1. May not bond the state beyond a certain amount. 

2. May not make appropriations beyond a certain 
amount. 

May not grant special privilege to any person or 
corporation. 

May not pass any law prohibiting freedom of 
worship. 

May not pass any law denying anyone the right of 
a jury trial or impartial and open trial. 

May not pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contract. 
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General considerations applicable to both Houses: 

1. Why does the legislative department more nearly 
represent the people than does either of the others. 

2. Should the legislators be men of as much ability 
as the governor or the supreme judges. 

3. Give the various steps from the introduction of a 
bill until it becomes a law. 

4. Why should each house be divided into commit- 
tees for the transaction of business. 

5. What is a lobbyist. 

6. Why is the speaker of the house such an im- 
portant official. 

7. In what ways may a legislative librarian be help- 
ful in law making. 

8. When is a caucus a good thing and when an evil. 

9. What is meant by a "representative" or a "sena- 
torial" district. 

10. What is meant by the people "petitioning" or *in- 
structing" their representatives. 

11. Why should all money bills originate in the house. 

12. What evils result from the election of United 
States senators by the state legislatures. 

13. Why should secret sessions of the legislature be 
not allowed. 

14. Give the qualifications, age and manner of election 
of members of the legislature. 

15. When, where, and for how long does the legisla- 
ture meet. 

Legislation should be viewed quite as much from the 
standpoint of evil influences of bad laws as from the help- 
ful results of good ones. So also should the integrity and 
strength of character of the legislator coimt for quite as 
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much as his wisdom. In other words, the men who are 
elected to make laws for the entire state should be both 
wise and strong. 

III. Executive. 

The executive department should be viewed from the 
standpoint of (a) law making, (b) administration, (c) en- 
forcement of the law. Every department of state govern- 
ment and every institution must report to the governor 
He will, therefore, know the needs of all. The adminis- 
tration of state government is largely through the executive 
officers and boards, but they are responsible to the gover- 
nor and their success will depend largely upon his admin- 
istrative ability while the usefulness of all laws will depend 
upon their enforcement. 

The executive department of the state is vested in a 
governor, and other executive officers. 

The qualifications of all executive officers are citizen- 
ship, age and residence in the state, and their duties are pre- 
scribed by law. With the exception of the State School 
Superintendent, who is sometimes elected at the regular 
school election, they are elected at the regular election by 
the qualified electors. They may be removed from office 
upon being impeached and convicted of any act which may 
unfit them for office. 

The officers, boards and commissions, and duties are 
as follows : 

GbvERNOR : 

Law maker. All bills before they become laws must be 
presented to him for his approval, and if signed by him 
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they become laws; but if vetoed they must be reconsidered 
by the Houses and if passed it is usually by a two-thirds 
majority. 

Administrator. He, together with the Senate, usually 
appoints the regents, trustees or directors of the various 
state institutions, and the power of appointing some state 
officers is vested in him alone. During the recess of the 
Legislature if a vacancy occur he fills it until the next meet- 
ing of the Legislattu'e or the next regular election. 

He also keeps the people and Legislature informed of 
the condition of the state, calls special sessions of the Leg- 
islature, and in a general way guards the interests of the 
people in the management of their various state institutions 
and natural resources. 

Executor. As the state's chief executive he may com- 
mute a sentence, grant a reprieve, and in some states par- 
don criminals. He may also dismiss some state officers for 
misconduct in office. As Commander in Chief of the State 
militia, he may use it to repel an invasion, suppress an in- 
surrection or enforce any law. 

Lieutenant-Governor : 

Most states have an officer of this kind, but in some the 
Secretary of State succeeds the Governor in case of a va- 
cancy. 

a. He presides over the senate. 

b. He succeeds the Governor when there is a vacancy 
in his office. 

c. Signs all bills passed by the Senate. 
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Secretary of State: 

1. Custodian of all records of the state. 

a. The engrossed copies of all bills passed by the 
Legislature. 

b. Journals of each House. 

c. All books, deeds, maps, charts, papers, etc., 
belonging to the state. 

d. Keeps the seal of the state. 

e. Issues the commissions, charters, etc., author- 
ized by the state. 

2. Acts as a Recorder. 

a. All commissions, charters, pardons, etc. 

b. All conveyances made by the state. 

c. All bonds given by state officers. 

3. Distributes certain state publications. 

a. Session laws. 

b. School laws. 

c. Reports of the executive officers. 

4. Supplies information regarding the state to: 

a. The state legislators. 

b. Any citizen. 

5. Collector of fees. 

a. Issuing commissions. 

b. Recording papers. 

c. Issuing certificates of incorporation. 

Auditor or Comptroli^Er: x 

I. Examiner. 

a. . All bills against the state. 

b. Draws all warrants for bills allowed against 
state. 
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2. Recorder. 

a. Keeps a record of all bonds and warrants is- 
sued by the state. 

b. All accounts in which the state is interested. 

c. Keeps the records showing the relation of the 
counties to the state. 

State Treasurer: 
I. Custodian of: 

a. All moneys belonging to the state. 

b. Pays all state warrants. 

c. Pays interest on all state bonds. 

Attorney-General : 

a. Represents the state in all cases where it is a party. 

b. Is the legal adviser of all the state officers. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, or the Board 
OF Education: 

1. Frames the course of study for the first eight 
grades. 

2. Prepares all examination questions for the licens- 
ing of teachers. 

3. Prescribes the qualifications for teachers' certifi- 
cates. 

4. Has general charge of teachers' institutes. 

5. Apportions the state school money. 

6. Prepares the school laws of the state. 

Board of Arbitration: 

1. What cases may be arbitrated. 

2. In what way must the arbitrators make their 
award. 
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3. What is required of the parties to the controversy 
before arbitration proceedings are begun. 

4. Why is arbitration better than a lawsuit. 

Board of Canvassers: 

1. This board counts the votes for what offices. 

2. What is meant by the "returns ;" "canvassing the 
votes." 

3. In what way is the officer elected notified by the 
board. 

4. How is a tie vote settled. 

Board of Equauzation: 

1. What is the retation of the county assessors to 
this board. 

2. How does this board equalize taxes on the same 
kinds of property all over the state. 

3. What right has this board to raise or lower the 
values of property, fixed by the assessors of the 
various counties. 

Board of Examiners : 

1. Why must all claims against the state, except sal- 
aries fixed by law, be passed upon by this board. 

2. A has a bill against the state; give the various 
steps which must be taken by him in collecting it. 

3. Why should all claims against the state be item- 
ized and sworn to before they are allowed. 

4. Is there any officer in the state who can tell for 
what every dollar paid out, in any one year, by 
the state, has been expended. 
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Board of Medicai. Examiners: 

1. How appointed. Qualification of its members. 

2. What is required of an applicant before he is al- 
lowed to practice medicine. 

3. Why should not anyone be allowed to practice 
medicine until he can pass a thorough examination. 

4. What is the penalty for practicing medicine with- 
out a license. 

Dentai. Examiner:: 

1. By whom and for how long appointed. 

2. To whom are certificates to practice dentistry 
issued. 

3. Is an ordinary physician allowed to extract teeth. 

4. Why not allow anyone to practice dentistry until 
authorized by the board. 

Board of Pardon : 

1. Meaning of the terms, pardon, commute, reprieve, 
parole. 

2. Meetings of the board. 

3. Conditions to be complied with by one seeking a 
pardon. 

4. How a prisoner may be restored to citizenship. 

Board oe Horticulture: 

1. Into how many districts has the board divided the 
state. 

2. What powers has the deputy inspector appointed 
for each of these districts. 

3. Why should all fruit and fruit trees be inspected 
before they are allowed to be shipped. 
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Board of Land Commissioners: 

1. What sections of every township are given to the 
public schools. 

2. What is meant by "special grants." 

3. Who makes the selections for the ^'special grant" 
land and how is it done. 

4. What is meant by "lieu lands." 

5. How is any of the school land sold. 

6. On what terms rented or leased. 

7. What use is made of the money received from the 
sale of school lands. 

Board of Prison Commissioners: 

I. Has general charge of the penitentiary. 

Commissioner of Immigration Labor and Statistics: 

1. What are the general duties of this officer. 

2. Of what advantage to the state is it to have pub- 
lished reports of its resources and industries sent 
to other states. 

3. How does he collect statistics on all subjects of 
interest in the state. 

Bank Commissioner: 

1. What is a bank. 

2. Explain meaning of the terms corporation, stock, 
share, trust, monopoly, "watered stock," rebate. 

3. Why should all banks be inspected by a state offi- 
cer. 

4. What is a state depository law. 
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Insurance Commissioner: 

1. Why should no company be allowed to do business 
in the State until licensed by it. 

2. Why should annual reports be required from all 
companies doing business in the state. 

3. Why is insurance on both life and property a good 
thing. 

4. Is a principal always responsible for the acts of 
his agent. 

Mining Inspector: 

1. How is a mine located. 

2. Why should there be a mining inspector. 

3. What kinds of mines are there in this State ; where 
are they located. 

State Engineer: 

1. What is a water right. 

2. For what purposes may water, obtained by right 
from the state, be used. 

3. What is meant by "priority" of right. 

Raii^road Commission : 

1. Name the principal railroads in this state. 

2. Of what benefit to the people is the railroad. 

3. Why should railway companies keep their tracks, 
bridges and depots in good condition. 

4. Why should the speed and manner of running of 
trains be regulated by law. 

5. Why should the amount charged for carrying pas- 
sengers and freight be regulated by law. 

6. What is meant by "perishable" freights ; pass ; re- 
bate; pool. 

7. Why should the people encourge railroad building 
and treat the roads fairly. 
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Commissioner of Charities : 

1. What are the duties of this office. 

2. What is meant by humanitarian work. 

3. Why should factories be inspected. 

4. Why should the state care for all who cannot care 
for themselves. 

State Librarian : 

1. Of what is the state library composed. 

2. Who appoints the librarian. 

3. Why should the librarian be widely read. 

4. What is a legislative librarian and in what differ- 
ent ways may he be helpful in legislation. 

IV. JUDICIAI,. 

Every citizen has certain legal rights and when he is 
denied any of these rights he may resort to the courts for 
their enforcement. He should therefore know the ordinary 
methods of procedure in case he desires to enlist the sup- 
port of the court, but the enforcement of law is oftentimes 
not so much a matter of private as of public concern and 
every person should be brought into a realization of the 
necessity of an able, honest and fearless judiciary. There 
are in every state two general classes of courts. United 
States or Federal, which try all cases where a national law 
has been violated, and State courts, which try cases for a 
violation of the laws of the State. The state courts are 
subdivided into the following: 

1. Justice — Found in every precinct of the state and 
presided over by a justice of the peace. 

2. County — Presided over by the three county com- 
missioners. 
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3. Probate — Presided over by the probate judge who 
is ex-officio juvenile judge. 

4. District — Comprising two or more counties and 
presided over by a district judge. 

5. Supreme court presided over by the supreme 
judges. 

6. Court for the trial of impeachement. — The Senate. 

There are certain terms more or less applicable to all 
of these Courts, which should be known by every one who 
wishes to understand any of them, as the following: 



Kinds of Cases: 




Criminal, 




Breach of Peace, 


Misdemeanor, Felony. 


Civil. 




Equity. 




Parties to Trial : 




Plaintiff, 
Defendant, 


Court Stenographer, 
Bailiff, 


Judge, 

Sheriff, 

Constable, 


Jury, 

Attorneys, 

Witnesses. 


Clerk, 




Papers in a Case: 




Complaint, 
Summons, 


Evidence, 
Verdict, 


Demurrer, 
Answer, 


Judgment, 
Execution, 


Subpoena, 
Warrant, 


Sentence. 
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Legai, Terms: 




Writs : 

Habeas Corpus, 
Certiorari, 


Mandamus, 
Injunction. 


General Terms, 




Empanelling jury, 
Appeal, 

Putting off trial. 
New trial. 
Impeach, 
Perjury, 


Contempt of Court, 
Indictment, 
Bound over. 
Committment, 
Bail, 


Civil, 




Lien, 
Mortgage, 


Deed, 
Foreclosure, 


. Probate Court, 




Executor, 
Administrator, 
Guardian, 
Minor, 


Ward, 

Delinquent, 

Indigent. 



1. Name the qualifications, manner of election and 
term of office of the officers who preside over each 
of the courts mentioned. 

2. Why the tenure of office should be longer and 
more permanent in the case of the judiciary than 
in either of the other departments. 

3. A gave B a note for $100, which is now due. How 
may B enforce its payment if A refuses to pay it? 

4. A contractor employed a painter to paint a house, 
but left without paying him. How may the painter 
get his money. 
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5. A man steals a horse. Give the various legal steps 
taken from the time the horse is stolen until the 
thief is turned over to the warden of the peniten- 
tiary. 

6. Give the jurisdiction of each of the courts men- 
tioned in (a) civil cases, (b) criminal cases, (c) 
in what territory. 

7. Why should a deed or mortgage be recorded as 
soon as given? 

8. Why should a purchaser always secure an abstract 
of title before paying for a piece of land? 

9. How may a person be prevented from doing some- 
thing which another thinks he has no legal right 
to do? 

METHOD OF Presentation. 

As the state government is so much like the national, 
little can be said in regard to the one that does not apply to 
the other. There are departments of government, the man- 
ner of passing laws, their interpretation and enforcement, 
the rights and privileges of each department, qualifications 
and manner of election of the officers, and many other 
similarities known to all teachers could be mentioned. Yet 
the opportunities for getting at the details in the adminis- 
tration of state government are much better than in the 
case of the national government, and it may also be added 
that while in the case of the national government general 
knowledge is sufficient, in the case of the state the knowl- 
edge should be specific; for here the citizen is called upon 
to perform a specific service or to select others to do it for 
him. 
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The treatment of state governments as foimd in the 
average manual on civil government has no specific value 
because from the very nature of the case the information 
must be general. The teacher should present the subject of 
state civics from the standpoint of his own state. If no 
textbook is obtainable he should secure a copy of his state 
constitution and school laws \ and the reports of the execu- 
tive officers and the secretaries of the various state institu- 
tions, and what is termed the political code of the state are 
all good for this kind of work and may be obtained from 
the proper officers. 

Blanks also of mortgages, deeds, summonses, subpoe- 
nas, notices, and certificates of various kinds may be ob- 
tained from the proper county officers, and when the 
Legislature is in session copies of bills may also be had. 
All of these things, together with the information that may 
be obtained from any well-informed citizen, will supply the 
teacher with a good working knowledge on state civics. 

If no text is to be had the teacher will, of course, have 
to present the work orally in the form of outlines to be 
taken down in notebooks, and the discussions and explana- 
tions given by the teacher will also have to be taken down 
in the same way. The object everywhere should be to 
make the work as complete as possible by showing what is 
actually done in any given case. 
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(108). 

The American Commonwealth, Vol. I., Bryce — Power of the People 
(463), Legislative Dept. (477), Executive Department (494) Ju- 
dicial Department (501). 
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Chapter VIL 

National, Government. 

The work in National Government, so far as Grade 
civics is concerned, should be presented in two parts. 

In part one the teacher should correlate the frame work 
of National government with that of the State. They are 
much alike as is shown in the outline on State civics. Prac- 
tically every office found in the one has a corresponding 
office in the other. The general qualifications, manner of 
election, and methods of performing the duties of the offi- 
ces are practically the same in both cases. In the presenta- 
tion of the subject of state civics the teacher should point 
out the similarities. 

In the second part the study of National government 
should be the study of the National powers and the manner 
of exercising them, in dealing with questions that affect all 
of the states in their relation to each other, or questions 
that relate to the Nation in its connection with other 
countries. 

Interstate Powers. 

LAND. In all the states except the thirteen original 
colonies and Texas, all the land was originally owned by 
the National Government which has granted to the states, 
corporations and individuals various amounts at different 
times. 

I. The State. 

a. Section i6 and 36 in each township are given 
for school purposes. 

b. Special grants have been made for aiding 
various state institutions. 
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2. Corporations. 

a. Railroads, to aid in constructing trans-conti- 
nental lines. 



3. Individuals. 


a. 


Homestead, 


b. 
c. 


Preemption, 
Stone and Timber, 


d. 


Timber culture, 


e. 

f. 


Carey Act, 
Mineral claim. 


4. Kinds. 


a. 
b. 


Agricultural, 
Timber, 


c. 
d. 


Grazing, 
Desert, 


e. 

f. 


Swamp, 
Mineral. 


5. Government Uses. 


a. 


Forest Reserves. 


b. 


National Parks, 


c. 


Indian Reservations, 


d. 


Game Preserves, 


e. 


Reclamation Districts 



1. Tell how land is surveyed. 

2. On what conditions may land be homesteaded, 
preempted, secured under the Timber and Stone 
Act, under the Carey Act, under the mining laws ? 

3. Why were the trans-continental railroads granted 
large tracts of land? In what way does the rail- 
road benefit the government? How does it aid in 
the settlement of a new country ? Why should the 
states be granted large areas of swamp land? In 
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what ways may swamp land be made valuable? 
Why should the government aid state educational 
institutions so liberally? 

4. What is a forest reserve? What is its object? 
How do the thick brush and the timber in the 
mountains prevent the rapid melting of snow? 
What would be the effect on the water supply of 
the country if the snow melted early in the spring? 
What would be the effect on the weather condi- 
tions of summer were it not for the snow-capped 
mountains? How are forest reserves protected 
from fire ? In what ways do forest reserves serve 
as game preserves? 

5. Locate some of the great National Parks. Of what 
use are they? Is the land, as a rule, useful for 
any other purpose? Why should the natural 
scenery be preserved ? How does the natural scen- 
ery in America compare with that of other coun- 
tries ? 

6. How did the Indians secure their lands? What is 
meant by alloting lands in severalty? Why should 
Indian reservations be thrown open for settlement 
when not needed by the Indians ? Are the Indians 
paid for their lands when taken by the Govern- 
ment? Of what benefit is it to the Indians to have 
the white people settle among them? 

7. What kinds of land are reclaimed by irrigation? 
Who builds the reservoirs in which the water is 
stored? Who constructs the dams and ditches? 
Why do settlers secure smaller amounts of irri-* 
gated lands and pay more per acre for it? What 
is the Carey Act? How many acres is one person 
allowed under this Act? 



.J 
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Finances : 

1. Banks, 

a. United States Bank, 1791-1811; 1816-1836. 

b. National, 1861 — 

c. State, 1789-1861; 18611 — 

d. "Wild cat." 

Tell how each of these banks is organized. 
To whom it is responsible. What are the 
duties of a bank examiner? By whom is he 
appointed — State? Nation? What is a bank 
of issue? What is a treasury note? What is 
a gold or silver certificate? What is the 
meaning of the term "suspension of specie 
payment?" Resumption of specie payment.'* 
"Gold and silver certificates?" 

2. Mints. 

What is a mint? Where are they located? 
What is a die ? What is meant by alloy ? Tell 
how a miner gets his gold coined. What is 
the difference between placer and quartz min- 
ing? What is meant by counterfeiting? Free 
How are counterfeit notes and coins detected? 

3. Assay offices. 

What is an assay office? Where are they 
located? What is the work of an assayer? 
Gold and silver are found with what other 
coinage of silver? Bi-metallism ? "16 to i." 
kinds of metals. How are they separated? 
What is a stamp mill? What is a retort? 

Duties and Customs: 

I. Custom House. 

What is a custom House? What is an import duty? 
What is a custom house inspector ? How may he know ex- 
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actly what every one brings into this country ? What is the 
penalty for landing goods without paying duty? What kind 
of goods must pay duty ? Where are the custom houses in 
United States located? Who has charge of them? Does 
the Government secure a very large revenue from customs 
and duties? 

Internal Revenue: 

What is meant by Internal revenue? Why should a 
heavy tax be laid on liquor? Why should tobacco, playing 
cards, etc., be taxed? What is an internal revenue stamp? 
What are the duties of an internal revenue collector ? What 
is meant by illicit distilling? What is the penalty for con- 
ducting an illicit distillery? How are they detected? What 
is a moonshiner? Does the Government derive a very large 
revenue from the internal revenue tax ? Is this a direct or 
an indirect tax? Who collects it? 

Taxes : — Direct ; Indirect. 

What is a tariff? What is the difference between tariff 
for revenue and a tariff for protection? What is an excise 
duty? On what is it levied? Who collects it? On what 
kind of articles is an indirect tax levied? On what kind, 
direct? What is the meaning of the word property? Name 
the two kinds of property. What is a poll tax? What is 
meant by the maximum and minimum rates of taxation? 
Who fixesT these rates? Who fixes the exact rate? (a) in 
State; (b) County; (c) City; (d) Township; (e) School 
District ? 

Commerce : 

What is meant by Interstate Commerce ? What is meant 
by Common Carrier, perishable goods, long and short haul, 
pass, pool? 

How may freight rates always be known by every one? 
What is required of common carriers when these rates are 
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to be changed? When freight must pass over several (li- 
ferent roads is each compelled to provide for immediate 
transportation? What is the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission? May this Commission change the rates of a com- 
mon carrier? What is required of a common carrier when 
it changes these rates? 

Light Houses. 

Where are they located? By whom built? For what 
use ? By whom cared for ? How far out at sea may lights 
from them be seen? How are ships warned by lighthouse 
keepers ordinarily? How on foggy nights? Wlhat is a 
buoy? Why does it pay the government to maintain light- 
houses ? 

Life Saving Stations. 

Where established ? What are the duties of the men in 
charge? May the boats of the life-saving crew be turned 
over in the sea without injuring any one? If a ship is on 
the rocks but cannot be reached by a boat how may the 
passengers be taken off and brought to shore ? Why do the 
coasts have to be patrolled by the life-saving crew reg^arly. 
day and night? Are many lives saved by this service? 

Coast Survey. 

What is meant by the survey of the coast? How may 
a sea-captain run up and down the coasts without running 
onto rocks or shoals? How are charts of the sea-coast 
prepared? Is much property saved each year because of 
this knowledge? How far out at sea has the ocean been 
charted ? How may the captain always tell where he is ? 

Docks and Harbors. 

What is a dock? What is a drydock? What are bar- 
nacles and how do they interfere with navigation? How 
many thousand tons may be carried on a large ocean 
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steamer ? How many people ? What is meant by the mer- 
chant marine? Why should rivers and harbors be im- 
proved? Why should the states aid the nation in the im- 
provement of the rivers within their boundaries? What is 
the Eads system of deepening the channels of rivers? What 
is meant by entering and clearing? Why should all ships 
be inspected before they are allowed to land their cargoes 
or to depart from port ? 

Rivers. 

How may the improvement of rivers prevent damage 
from floods ? Why is the water a cheaper means of trans- 
portation than the railway? Name some of the largest 
rivers in the United States? What is a jetty? What is 
the Inland Waterways Commission? In what ways are 
unimproved rivers injurious to the state through which 
they flow ? 

Cumberland Road. 

It started from what point, passed through what States, 
and terminated at what city? By whom built? Of what 
built? Name some of the advantages of this road? Why 
w^as it not continued? Is there any National building of 
roads today ? Why should good roads be built by the State ? 
How may they be built by means of convict labor? What 
are some of the advantages of good roads? 

Post Ofi^ce: 

Tell how established. How are postmasters appointed? 
How paid? Who appoints the clerks in the larger offices? 
What is a railway postal clerk? Why should the position 
be permanent so long as the service is satisfactory? How 
may a new postoffice be established? 
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Ways of sending money. 

Are all postoffices Money Order offices? Is it perfectly 
safe to send money by registered letter? May any one ex- 
cept the one to whom it is made payable collect a Money 
Order? What is a postal note? .Is it as safe to send a 
check as it is a money order? 

Methods of Delivery. 

What is meant by special delivery ? What is meant by 
free delivery? What conditions must be complied with by 
a town before it can secure free delivery of mail? What 
are some of the advantages of free delivery? What is 
meant by rural delivery ? What are some of the advantages 
to the farmer of rural delivery? May the carrier on a 
rural route take orders from the farmer for merchandise 
to be delivered by the carrier? In what ways does rural 
delivery aid the farmer commercially, and educationally? 



Methods of carrying 


triail. 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


Railway. 
Boat. 

Stage coach. 
Pack horse. 





How are the expenses of carrying the mail paid? Is 
the post office department self-supporting? What is a 
postroad? What is a star route? Why should the mail 
carrier always have the right of way on the public high- 
ways ? Does distance make any difference to the individual 
in the cost of sending a letter? 

Dead Letter Office. 

What is the object of this office? How long does a 
letter remain in the local office before it is sent to the Dead 
Letter Office? If the sender of the letter has his name on 
the envelope will it be returned to him if not called for? 
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What are some of the advantages of the Dead Letter office? 
Why should all letters be plainly addressed? 

Parcels Post. 

What is the parcels post system? In what countries is 
it used? What sized packages may be sent by this system? 
Why is it much cheaper than sending by express ? Why is 
it of so great advantage to people living far from the large 
cities? Why is it not established in this country? 

Postal Savings Bank. 

How is this bank established? How small an amount 
may be deposited in it? Who is responsible for all the de- 
posits made ? May a depositor draw his money at any office 
in the country where these banks are established? What 
are some of the advantages of this kind of bank? 

Department of Agricuwure : 

This Department aids how many states and territories 
in the Union? How does it get new varieties of grain, 
grasses, vegetables, fruit, plants, shrubs, and animals ? How 
may it be known which of these are best adapted to any 
particular locality? How much does the Nation give each 
State for its agricultural college? What are experimental 
stations and what are some of the advantages of them? 
How may fresh fruits be shipped to any part of the United 
States or to foreign countries ? How does the Government 
aid the farmer to keep down pests of all kinds that may 
injure his crop or his stock? How does it aid him in get- 
ting a larger yield of grain or fruit? How can it aid him 
in the selection of grains or fruits for his particular local- 
ity? What are some of the advantages of the distribution 
of free seeds? What are the exports of the United States? 
What are some of its imports? 
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Bureau of Animal Industry. 

How does the Government aid in the discovery and sup- 
pression of all kinds of diseases that afflict animals? Name 
some diseases that affect horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
chickens in your state. If an epidemic breaks out anywhere 
among stock how may assistance be had from the Gov- 
ernment? Why should all animals be inspected when 
slaughtered for food? Why should all meat shipped into 
or out of this country be inspected? Does meat inspection 
aid in marketing the meat in foreign countries? To what 
countries do the United States ship most meat? Where 
are the great slaughter houses in the United States located ? 

The Pure Food and Pure Drugs Law. 

Why should the manufacttwer of all kinds of prepared 
foods and drugs be compelled to label them, giving exactly 
their composition ? How may the Government chemist tell 
\vhen and how food or drugs are adulterated ? What is the 
penalty for the adulteration of food or drugs? What kinds 
of food are most likely to be adulterated? Why should 
not one use patent medicine tmless recommended by his 
physician ? May the States pass Pure Food and Pure Drug 
Laws ? Have most of the States passed laws of this kind ? 

Nationai. Pubuc Heai<th Service: 

Who is at the head of this Department? Are all im- 
migrants examined, to see if they are bodily sound, before 
they are allowed to land? How is yellow fever communi- 
cated from one person to another? How may it be pre- 
vented? Are foreign vessels quarantined when an epidemic 
breaks out on board ? Are all sailors in the employ of the 
United States treated by this Department ? Does the United 
States send physicians from this Department to any place 
in the country when any great epidemic breaks out? How 
is malaria among the laborers in Panama prevented? How 
is the spread of yellow fever prevented? Are quarantine 
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stations all along our seacoast established by the United 
States Government? How was the cause of the spread of 
Asiatic plague on the Pacific Coast discovered? Does this 
Department furnish free advice as to how to treat or pre- 
vent the spread of all kinds of epidemics? 

The Weather Bureau : 

Where are the stations of this Bureau established. How 
many reports daily do they issue? What do these reports 
forecast? What advantage is it to kiiow of the coming of 
rain, frost or hot weather? How does it benefit the far-' 
mer? The people who live on the rivers? Of what ad- 
vantage is it for the trains to carry signal flags for the 
weather bureau? How will it aid the farmer to know the 
probable kind of weather when he is planning to cut his 
hay or butcher his hogs? Is it of any advantage to ships 
leaving port to know of the coming of a storm ? How many 
hoiu-s in advance may forecasts be made? 

Fish Commission : 

Have all states fish hatcheries? What is a fish hatch- 
ery? May all streams of water and lakes be stocked with 
fish? Why should not sawmills be allowed to throw their 
product into the river ? Why should all dams on the rivers 
have aprons? Why should not fishing be allowed at all 
seasons of the year? How old must a trout be before it 
can be used for food? 

PUBUC BuiIvDINGS: 

For what different purposes are the nation's public 
buildings used ? Of what are they built ? Why should the 
Nation own its own buildings? Why should they be fire 
proof? How may localities secure one of these buildings? 
Should all large postoffices and land offices be in the Na- 
tion's or in rented buildings? 
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Smithsonian Institute: 

Where is this Institute located? What is its object? 
What does it contain? When and by whom founded? How 
is it supported? May specimens of all kinds of animals, 
birds and fishes be found there? What is the object of 
Roosevelt's hunting trip in Africa? Is there any zoologi- 
cal garden in connection with this institution? Are there 
samples of the work of all of the Indian tribes of the 
United States? Of what advantage to the people at large 
is such an institution? 

Patent Office: 

On what may a patent be secured ? For how long may 
it be obtained? Why should patents be given for inven- 
tions? How is a patent secured? How much does it cost? 
May an inventor sell his patent rights? For how many 
years does he get the exclusive right of his invention? 

Library of Congress: 

This Library contains 800,000 books on all kinds of sub- 
jects; 300,000 pamphlets; maps of all kinds; pieces of 
music; prints, etc. 

How may anyone find any publication desired in this 
Library? Is this Library open to the public? Who has 
charge of it? What is a copyright? How is it obtained? 
For how long does it give the author the exclusive use of 
his work? What kinds of publications are distributed to 
the public free? With what countries has the United 
States an international copyright agreement? 

Experimental, Stations: 

What is an experimental station? What are some. of 
the advantages of these stations? In what ways do these 
stations aid the farmer and the horticulturist? How may 
fresh fruit be shipped to foreign countries? How does the 
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Government aid the farmer to keep down pests of all kinds 
that may injure his crop? How is the yield of wheat, corn 
or any other crop estimated? How does the Government 
find new varieties of fruits, grains and grasses and adapt 
them to the different localities in the United States ? 

Expansion : 

1. State cessions of land. 

Which of the thirteen colonies had sea to sea 
charters ? 

For what purposes did these colonies when they 
became states cede their lands west of the Alle- 
ghenies to the nation? 

What use did the Nation make of these lands? 
By what three general routes were the lands west 
of the AUeghenies reached from the Atlantic 
coast ? 

How did the government encourage the settle- 
ment of the public land? 

2. District of Columbia. 
How large is this District? 

It was obtained from what states? 

How is it governed ? 

Have the people of this District any political 
rights ? 

What is its relation to the States of the Union? 

Who pays the expense of its government 

Name some of the most important public build- 
ings located there. 

Explain the method of laying out its public streets. 

3. Territories. 

What is an organized territory? 
What, an unorganized? 
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Who makes the laws for each? 

Who appoints the judges and executive officers in 
the territory? 

Name the (a) Organized (b) Unorganized ter- 
ritories. 

How does an organized territory differ from a 
state ? 

How is it represented in Congress? 

Give the conditions of its admission as a State. 

Have the citizens of the territory all the rights of 

citizens of a State? 

4. Additions to National Territory. 

Name the parts of the United States territory that 
have been gained by: (a) Cession; (b) War; 
(c) Purchase; (d) Annexation. 

May the people of the territory acquired by the 

United States still remain citizens of the country 
of which the territory was a part? 

What rights have they as regards the property 
held in this territory? 

How long are they given in which to choose their 
citizenship ? 

What is done with all the arsenals? Ports? 
Dockyards? Public buildings? in the territory 
acquired ? 

5. Colonial Possessions. 

Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Pan- 
ama Canal zone. 

Tell what form of government each of these pos- 
sessions has. 

How is the United States teaching the English 
language and American forms of government to 
the people of these possessions? 
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Hav£ the people the same rights as the citizens of 
the states of the Union? 

Is there any restriction placed on their commerce 
with the United States? 

Of what does their commmerce to this country 
consist ? 

May they enter into treaties with foreigpti coun- 
tries ? 

Are any of them ever likely to become independent 
nations ? 

Of what value is each to the United States? 

For what purposes do the United States use small 
islands like Christmas, Wake, Baker, etc.? 

6. Forts. 

How is the land secured for the location of a fort? 

For what purpose is it used? 

Where are the forts in your state located ? 

Are all residents of a fort amenable to the laws 

of the state in which it is located? 

Are these residents governed by civil or military 
law, or both? 

What is the difference between martial and mili- 
tary law ? 

What are some of the advantages of declaring 
martial law? 

Who in the state may declare it? 

Who pays the expenses of keeping up the Fort? 

How may it be abolished? 

The Inauguration of a President oi^ the United 
States : 

Name the qualifications for President. 
Tell how he is elected. 
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What is the Presidental succession law? 

On what day is the President inaugurated? 

Why was Washington not inaugurated on this 
day? 

Why is the present Inauguration Day not a satis- 
factory one? 

Where does the President take the oath of office? 

Who administers it? 

Where does he stand while delivering his Inaugu- 
ral address? 

What is the White House? 

Who furnishes it and keeps it in repair? 

May any one call on the President at the White 
House? 

How is he protected from those who would in- 
jure him? 

What is the work of the President's private secre- 
tary? 

Who may attend a Presidental reception? The 
Inaugural Ball? 

When does the President find time to do his work ? 
Where is his office? 

Int^nationai, Powers. 
Treaties : 

I . Ambassadors. 

Who appoints the ambassadors? Which of the 
cabinet officers directs him in his work? Explain 
the meaning of the terms : Ambassador, Minister, 
Minister resident. Charges d' affaires. For what 
reason may any of these officers be recalled. De- 
scribe the ceremony when the President of the 
United receives a foreign ambassador. Through 
which of the cabinet officers must a foreign am- 
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bassador communicate with the President? For 
what reasons may the President ask that an am- 
bassador to this country be recalled? May the 
ambassador or any of his household be arrested at 
his home? For how long are diplomatic officials 
appointed ? What is meant by an embassy ? Why 
are the expenses of an ambassador to a foreign 
country so great? What salary is paid these offi- 
cials? What is meant by the Government com- 
municating with them "in cipher?" 

2. Consul. 

Who appoints the consuls? 

What is their work? 

How many are appointed to each country? 

In what ways do they aid the agricultural depart- 
ment of our government? 

How do they find a market for our products, and 
places where we may purchase cheaply? 

Is their work all of a commercial character? 

Should they be the same or different types of men, 
as regards the professional service rendered? 

3. Commissioners. 

About what different things may treaties be made ? 

From what does a treaty usually get its name? 

Who appoints the men who negotiate treaties? 

What is necessary after a treaty has been negoti- 
ated before it can take effect? 

Give the steps in the negotiation of a treaty. 

Do treaties afford foreigners protection in our 
States ? 

May a State enter into a treaty? 
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Xaturauzation : 

What is meant by the word "expatriation?" 

Do all countries recognize the right of their citi- 
zens to choose their own country? 

Name the steps by which a foreigner becomes a 
citizen of the United States. 

When he becomes a citizen does this naturalize his 
wife and minor children? 

How may he lose his citizenship? 

How may he establish the fact that he has been 
naturalized ? 

Do any of the states allow foreigners to vote as 
soon as they take out their first papers? 

Why should not a foreigptier be allowed to have 
any part in our Government until he has become 
thoroughly acquainted with our institutions? 

Immigration : 

Who are not allowed to come to this country? 

At what place on the Atlantic coast do most of 
the immigrants land? 

Must all foreigners submit to a medical examina- 
tion before they are allowed to land? 

What is required of a steamship company which 
brings some one to this coimtry who is not men- 
tally or physically sound ? 

How is a foreigner upon landing in the United 
States aided in finding friends or employment ? 
From what countries do the most desirable for- 
eigners come? 

Why should foreigners who do not expect to be- 
come citizens be excluded from coming in large 
numbers ? 
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Extradition : 

What is an extradition treaty? 

When one commits a crime in this country and 
escapes to another how may he be brought back? 

Why should an escaped criminal always be re- 
turned to the country from which he came? 

With what countries has the United States extra- 
dition treaties? 

Should political refugees be returned to their 
country ? 

War: 

Who declares war? 

Who provides the funds for. waging war? 

What is a declaration of war? 

Which of the cabinet officers has charge of the 
army? 

Which makes treaties ? 

Who is commander-in-chief of the army when it 
is called into service? 

What is a passport? 

What is a protocol? 

What is meant by the term, insurrection, domestic 

violence, invasion? 

May the President of the United States use the 
army to put down any disturbance in a state? 

May the State militia be taken out of the United 
States ? 

Military Academy at West Point : 

What is the object of this school? 

When was it established? 

How many students may attend? 
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How does each one secure his appointment? 

Who pays the expenses of his education? 

How long does it take to complete the course? 

How many years must he serve in the Army after 
graduation? 

May graduates of this school be designated by the 
United States Gk^vernment to give military instruc- 
tion in the Colleges and Universities of the various 
states ? 

What advantage is it to a young man to receive 
the military discipline in this school? 

Naval Academy at Annapolis : 

When was this Academy established? 

How is it supported? 

Who may attend it? 

How is an appointment to this institution seciared ? 

How long does it take to complete the course ? 

How much annually is each student allowed by 
the National Government? 

How many years must he serve after graduation? 

What advantages are afforded him while in school 
for foreign travel? 

In what ways do graduates of West Point and 
Annapolis aid in all kinds of engineering work? 

The Hague Conference : 

What is the object of this Conference? 

It is composed of whom? 

Where does it meet? 

Which nations are members of it? 

What plan is adopted by the Nations for arbitrat- 
ing their disputes? 

Why is arbitration better than war? 
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The Bureau oi^ American Repubucs : 

What is the object of this Bureau? 

Who are members of it? 

Where is its chief office located? 

What are some of the benefits to be derived from 
it? 

Method o^ Presentation. 

As was stated in the method of presentation in State 
Civics, the frame work of National government should be 
correlated with that of the State when the latter is studied. 
The second part, where the principles of government are 
applied, will have to be presented orally as no one text book, 
known to the author, contains the requisite amount of con- 
crete subject-matter which every child should know. 

Reinsch's "Readings on American Federal Govern- 
ment," Hart's "Actual Government," and Bryce's "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth" come the nearest to supplying such 
subject matter, but these books are all written for High 
School, Normal or College students and will have to be 
simplified before eighth grade pupils can understand them. 
The average grade teacher can do this without much diffi- 
culty, and she can also find an abundance of the best kind 
of material in the magazines and reports by the various 
bureaus and departments at Washington, D. C. 

There have been during the presnt year, 1909, a series 
of articles running in the National Magazine on the Story 
of a Great Nation, in which many of the topics, suggested 
in the outline on National Civics, are discussed by those 
actually engaged in the work which they describe. Many 
of the other magazines frequently contain fine articles. 
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Roosevelt's account of his hunting trip in Africa, which is 
being published in Scribners, well illustrates one phase of 
the work of the Smithsonian Institute. Articles on forest 
reserves, foreign immigration, the reclamation service, the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. National Parks, may- 
be readily found in current literature by consulting the 
index to the separate magazines or the cumulative index 
found in most any public Hbrary. 

This work may be correlated with the study of United 
States History as some reference will be found to all of 
the topics suggested. Every Presidential election affords 
an opportunity to explain how a President is elected and 
inaugurated. Wars will afford an opportunity to dicuss 
the army and navy and treaty making power. Naturaliza- 
tion and foreign immigration may be considered whenever 
the question of foreigners is under discussion. The Weather 
Bureau, rural delivery of mail, or any topic may be taken 
up in the administration where mention is made of them. 
But it must be kept in mind that the work must be adapted 
to the age of the children to whom it is presented. The 
theory and principles of the Reclamation service may be of 
interest to the Normal or High school student, but reser- 
voirs, dams, flumes, ditches and crops grown on irrigated 
lands will be more interesting to the eighth grade pupil. 

This work may also be correlated with the work of cur- 
rent literature, as much of the best of it comes up in tlie 
discussion of the questions that affect community life. 
Every public question has a personal relation to the indivi- 
dual, and the child should early be made to see this relation. 
If the individual has sovereign rights in the administration 
of government he should know how to exercise his sover- 
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eign power and be made to feel the responsibilities of a 
sovereign. The object of all work in Civics, national or 
local, is to acquaint the child with government as found in 
its practical application to the questions in his daily life. 

Each of the topics suggested for study is complete in 
itself, and the teacher does not have to master a great deal 
to be able to present it. If, therefore, she has not at her 
disposal suitable material for the presentation of all the 
topics she will be in no sense handicapped, but may present 
those topics where the necessary material may be had. 

If one or two topics be considered daily throughout the 
eighth grade it will be possible for the child to gain a good 
working knowledge of the national government. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Reading on American Federal Government, Reinsch — Alaska (76, 
610), Bureau of Animal Industry (408), Custom House (457), 
Coast Survey (420), Commerce (420), Congressional Library 
(427), District of Columbia (76), Dept. of Agriculture (401,406), 
Experimental Stations (409), Forest Reserves (546), Fish Commis- 
sion (424), Inauguration of a President (i), Mints (363), Mail 
Methods of Delivering (387), Navy (615), Puerto Rico (469), 
Philippines (463), Panama Canal (21), Post Office (381), Pure 
Food Commission (454), Reclamation (403), Smithsonian Insti- 
tute (419), Taxes (819), Tariff (142), Treaties (79), Weather 
Bureau (408). 

Actual Government, Hart — Alaska (344), Army (462), Annapolis 
Academy (468), Ambassadors (433), Bank (483), Commerce 
(453), Congressional Library (549), Docks (328), District of 
Columbia (355), Dept. of Agriculture (378), Excises (401), Ex- 
tradition (120), Forts (357), Forest Reserves (338), Fish Com- 
mission (279), Hawaii (344), Harbors (517), Immigration (443), 
Internal Revenue (401), Land (328), Navy (278, 468), Naturali- 
zation (17), Puerto Rico (344) » Philippines (344), Post Office 
(508), Patent Office (492), State Militia (472), Smithsonian In- 
stitute (219), Taxes (325), Tariff (371), Treaties (439), Terri- 
tories, Organized (364). Territories, Unorganized (364). 

American Commonwealth, Vol. I., Bryce — Alaska (578), Army (33), 
Ambassadors (53), Bank (291, 375), Coast Survey (90), Com- 
merce (33), District of Columbia (578), Hawaii (684), Immigra- 
tion (24), Land (354), Navy (33), Naturalization (419), Post 
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Office (86), Patent Office (33), State Militia (53, 100), Taxes 
(5i3)» Treaties (106), Territories, Organized (599), Territories, 
Unorganized (125). 

American Government, Hinsdale — Alaska (330), Army (228), Am- 
bassadors (279), Bank (207), Commerce (211), Duties and Cus- 
toms (196), District of Columbia (231), Dept. of Agriculture 
(288), Excises (196), Extradition (325), Forts (232), Internal 
Revenue (191), Inauguration of a President (268), Mints (206), 
Mail, Methods of Delivery (222), Navy (287), Naturalization 
(216), Post Office (221), Patent Office (224), State Militia (230), 
Taxes (195), Treaties (270), Territories, Organized (332), Tcrri-, 
tories, Unorganized (330), Volunteers (229). 

This Country of Ours, Harrison — Army (227), Annapolis Academy 
(264), Ambassadors (192), Bank (215), Coast Survey (219), 
Commerce (65), Duties and Customs (62), Dead Letter Office 
(246), District of Columbia (37), Dept. of Agriculture (289), 
Excises (62), Forts (225), Fish Commission (298), Internal 
Revenue (216), Inauguration of a President (92), Land (270), 
Life Saving Stations (220), Mints (217), Mail, Methods of De- 
livering (243), Mail, Methods of Carrying (247), Navy (255), 
Post Office (241), Pure Food Commission (289), Patent Office 
(286), Smithsonian Institute (292), Taxes (62), Tariff (62), 
Treaties (134), Territories, Organized (275), Territories, Un- 
organized (275), Weather Bureau (291). 

The American Federal State, Ashley-j-Alaska (521), Army (270). 
Bank (492), Commerce (276), Duties and Customs (475), Docks 
(415), District of Columbia (160), Dept. of Agriculture (312), 
Excises (275), Fish Commission (313), Hawaii (522), Immigra- 
tion (146), Internal Revenue (475), Land (308), Navy (311), 
Naturalization (279), Puerto Rico (522), Philippines (522), Post 
Office (306), Pure Food Commission (473), Patent Office (309), 
State Militia (271), Taxes (474), Tariff (531), Treaties .(287), 
Territories, Organized (272), Territories, Unorganized (272). 

Advanced Civics, Forman — Alaska (188), Army (250), Annapolis 
Academy (351), Ambassadors (256), Bank (390), Commerce 
(328), Congressional Library (143), Duties and Customs (268), 
District of Columbia (188), Dept. of Agriculture (142), Excises 
(268), Expansion (63), Hawaii (189), Immigration (334), In- 
ternal Revenue (368), Land (356), Puerto Rico (190), Philip- 
pines (191), Panama Canal (189), Patent Office (369), State Mi- 
litia (253), Smithsonian Institute (143), Taxes (265), Tariff 
(329), Treaties (260), Territories, Organized (106). 

Carpenter's Geographical Reader of North America — Alaska (298), 
Commerce (65), Mints (50). 

Government, Lansing & Jones — Army (102), Ambassadors (137), 
Bank (142), Custom House (84), Coast Survey (142), Commerce 
(85), Congressional Library (147), Duties and Customs (84), 
District of Columbia (178), Dept. of Agriculture (146), Excises 
(83), Extradition (173), Internal Revenue (85), Inauguration 
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of a President (125), Life Saving Stations (142), Mints (90), 
Mail, Methods of Carrying (92), Navy (102), Naturalization 
(97), Post Office (92), Patent Office (94), State Militia (103), 
Taxes (81), Tariff (83), Treaties (132), Territories, Organized 
(68), Territories, Unorganized (191), Weather Bureau (146). 

A Century of American Diplomacy, Foster, discusses : Ambassadors, 
Extradition, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Philippines, Panama Canal, 
Treaties, and The Hague Conference. 

Romance of American Expansion, Bruce, discusses: Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Philippines, and Panania Canal. 

Documentary Source Book of American History, MacDonald — Alaska 
(5-71), Bank (302), Conunerce (581), District of Columbia (499), 
Hawaii (600), Naturalization (259), State Militia (440), Tariff 
(341), Treaties (93), Territories, Organized (500), Volunteers 

(433). 

American Contributions to Civilization, Eliot — The Hague Conference 
(373). 

Col. X, Messages and Documents of the Presidents — Land (450, 
520), Mints (480), Navy (495), Naturalization (490), Puerto 
Rico (556), Philippines (536), Panama Canal (522), Post Office 
(544), Public Buildings (277), Patent Office (527), State Militia 
(478), Smithsonian Institute (595), Tariff (619), Treaties (631), 
Territories, Organized (623), Volunteers (648), Weather Bureau 
(665). 

House Document, 56 Cong., 2 Sessions. (1901) 509. 

Financial History of the U. S., Dewey, discusses: Banks, Custom 
House, Commerce, Duties and Customs, Excises, Mints, Postal 
Savings Bank, Taxes and Tariff. 

Territories and Colonies, Willoughby, discusses: Treaties and Ter- 
ritories, Organized. 

The American Political Science Review discusses The Hague Con- 
ference. 

A History of Commerce, C. Day, discusses: Custom House, Coast 
Survey, Commerce, Duties and Customs, Docks, Harbors, Life 
Saving Stations, Panama Canal, Party Organization and Ma- 
chinery, Macy. 

Government by the People, Fuller. 

LIST OF BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR STUDIES IN CIVICS 

AND BY WHOM PUBLISHED. 

The True Citizen, Marwick & Smith, American Book Co., Chicago. 

Lessons for Junior Citizens, Hill, Ginn & Co., Chicago. ' 

The American Citizen, Dole, Heath & Co., Chicago. 

The Community and the Citizen, Dimn, Heath & Co., Chicago. 

The Improvements of Towns and Cities, Robinson, Putnam & Sons. 
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Town and City, Jewett, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

City Government in United States, Goodow. 

Municipal Administration, Fairlie, Century Co., New York. 

The Meaning of History, Harrison, MacMillan Co., New York. 

City Finances in United States, Qow, MacMillan, New York. 

Government of American City, Deming, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 

Problems of City Government, Rowe,. Appleton & Co. 

The City, the Hope of American Democracy, Howe, Scribner's Sons. 

The Government of European Cities, Munro, MacMillan, New York. 

The British City, the Beginnings of Democracy, Howe, Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

Local Constitutional History, Howard, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 

Government by the People, Fuller, MacMillan, New York. 

Our Government, Macey, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

School Civics, Boynton, Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

European Background of American History, Cheyney, Harper Bros. 

Local Government by Counties, Town and Villages, Fairlie. 

Federal and State Constitution of United States, Stimson, Boston 
Book Co. 

American Legislatures and Legislative Methods, Reinsch, Century Co.. 
New York. 

Elements of Civil Government, Peterman, American Book Co., New 
York. 

Essentials in Civil Government, Forman, American Book Co., New 
York. 

Civil Government in United States, Fiske, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Training for Citizenship, Smith, Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

The Government of the People of the United States, Thorpe, El- 
dredge Bros. 

State Constitution and School Laws of Idaho, Talkington, Tribune, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Readings on American Federal Government, Reinsch, Ginn & Co., 
Chicago. 

Actual Government, Hart, Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

American Commonwealth, Bryce, MacMillan, New York. 

American Government, Hinsdale, American Book Co., New York. 

This Country of Ours, Harrison, Scribners Sons, New York. 

Documentary Source Book of American History, MacDonald, Mac- 
Millan, New York. 
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American Contributions to Civilization, Eliot, Century Co., New York. 

Financial History of the United States, Dewey, Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 

Party Organization and Machinery, Macey, Century. 

The American Federal State, Ashley, MacMillan, New York. 

The State, Wilson, Heath & Co., Chicago. 

Rights and. Duties of American Citizenship, Willoughby, American 
Book Co., New York. 

Territories and Colonies, Willoughby, Century Co., New York. 

The Education of the American Citizen, Hadley, Scribners, New 
York. 

Readings in Gvil Government, Kaye. Century Outline for the Study 
of American Civil Government in Secondary Schools, Macmillan 
Co. 
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Docks and Harbors 66 
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Mayor 20 
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N. 
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